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To the Senate and House of Represen- | to improve their school facilities either 


tatives of Pennsylvania; 

GENTLEMEN: The most important 
school legislation enacted during the last 
decade was the Act of the last General 
Assembly lengthening the minimum 
school term to seven months. ‘This 
legislation affects 752 districts which 
heretofore had a term of six months. It 
brings an additional month of schooling 
within reach of over two hundred thous- 
and children. In the average length of 
the school year Pennsylvania will hence- 
forth rank eighth if not seventh among 
the states of this Union, but will not out- 
rank Maryland, New York and New 
Jersey among our adjacent states. In 
Maryland the minimum term is seven 
and a half months; in New York it is 
eight months; and in New Jersey nine 
months. In addition to these Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
perhaps ‘California will still be ahead of 
the Keystone State, although inferior in 
actual wealth and in mineral and agri- 
cultural resources. 

In Pennsylvnnia, as elsewhere, the 
demand for good schools and a. long 
school term is strongest where the hopes 
of youth are centered not in the soil but in 
the industries demanding a high degree 
of intelligence. Some of the richest 
farming districts have been the slowest 











by lengthening the term or by increasing 
the salaries of the teachers. Pennsyl- 
vania has never imitated the example of 
states which fix by law a minimum 
salary for teachers. The fixing of 
salaries is delegated to the directors who 
levy the taxes; but a minimum school 
term was long ago specified as a condi- 
tion for sharing in the State appropri- 
ation to schools. As was the case with 
the children of Israel, the law has been a 
‘*schoolmaster’’ to many of the rural dis- 
tricts. The last district in the entire 
Commonwealth to accept the provisions 
of the common school system did so in 
1898, and thereby put itself in harmony 
with the statute fixing a minimum term 
and requiring teachers to hold a legal 
certificate. 

The movement to make illiteracy and 
ignorance impossible in Pennsylvania 
has not met with entire success; yet the 
results are encouraging. (It has led to 
successive enactments for lengthening 
the school term, to laws making attend- 
ance at school compulsory, and to legis- 
lation regulating the employment of 
persons under sixteen years of age. 

At first the minimum school term was 
fixed at three months. A provision in 
the Act of 1849 required a four months’ 
term; in 1851 this provision was repealed; 
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in 1854 it was restored. In 1872 the 
minimum term was lengthened to five 
months; in 1887 to six months; in 1899 
to seven months. The average for the 
entire state has always been above the 
minimum fixed by law. In the last 
nine years the average has been from one 
and three-quarters to two months above 
the minimum. This is mostly due to 
the longer school terms of the cities, 
boroughs and suburban districts. Parents 
in the vicinity of such districts often pay 
tuition in order to secure for their chil- 
dren the superior advantages of a longer 
term in graded schools, thus actually 
paying a double tax in support of the 
public schools. 

In many districts the Directors hailed 
with delight this change in the law fixing 
the minimum term at seven months, be- 
cause it relieves them from criticism for 
taking a step which they felt ought to 
be taken and which they hesitated to 
take through fear of incurring the ire of 
tax-payers. With every increase in the 
length of the minimum term it was con- 
fidently predicted that the Directors 
would lower the wages of the teachers 
and thus make up for the expense of the 
added month. An examination of the 
general averages reported for 1873 and 
1888 shows nothing of the kind, although 
in some districts there was the usual 
fluctuation of salaries. The reports for 
1900 will show whether the appreciation 
of the teacher has diminished in the dis- 
tricts actually affected by the statute 
lengthening the minimum term to seven 
months. 

Progress has also been made in the en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance at 
school. The arguments used to justify 
farmers for not complying with this law 
will sound strange in the next century. 
‘*A man having a farm of two hundred 
acres,’’ writes the secretary of a school 
board, ‘‘ has a son ten years of age and 
keeps him out of school to help to plow, 
to put out the wheat and to do the fall 
work. The father has no man to help 
him, and cannot get any help at wages 
which he can afford to pay; is he liable 
to the fine for not sending his son to 
school?’ Another affirms that the par- 


ents are deprived of their personal rights 
ard constitutional liberties if the State 
steps in and says to the farmer that he 
must send his eleven-year-oid son to 
school while there is work for him at 
A quarter of a century ago simi- 


home. 
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lar sentiments were heard from the lips 
of prominent school officials and were 
applauded at educational meetings. To- 
day very different views prevail. The 
value of a child’s time at school is now 
estimated by the difference between the 
earnings of educated and uneducated 
labor. An estimate of this kind by Supt. 
Cole, of Huntingdon, W. Va., should be 
discussed in every school and every 
home. Assuming that an ignorant man 
has work three hundred days in a year 
and earns a dollar and a half a day (cer- 
tainly a liberal estimate) he can in forty 
years earn $18,000. The work of an 
educated man is paid by the month or 
year, seldom by the day. Assuming that 
an educated man earns a thousand dollars 
a year (a low average estimate) we see 
that in forty years his earnings will 
amount to $40,000. The difference of 
$22,000 should be credited to the years 
spent in getting an education. Dividing 
this amount by the days necessary to get 
a good education (say twelve years of 
nine months each, or eleven years of 200 
days each), we get as the value of a day 
properly improved at school, a sum equal 
to ten dollars. 

According to this result, the addition 
of twenty days to the school life of two 
hundred thousand children would mean 
the addition of forty million dollars an- 
nually to the future productive capacity 
of the Commonwealth. The figures do not 
appear incredible to those who are famil- 
iar with the well-known calculation of 
United States Commissioner Harris, who 
compares the average earnings of every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States (average school life equal to four 
years of two hundred days each) with the 
average earnings in the State of Massa- 
chusetts (where the average school life is. 
seven years of two hundred days each), 
and finds an excess of earnings which 
amounts for the entire population of that 
Commonwealth to the magnificent sum 
of two hundred and fifty million dollars 
annually. 

It has been objected that in some places 
uneducated janitors receive more pay 
than the teachers, and that the teachers’ 
wages prove the above calculation to be 
false. Perhaps the figures need modifi- 
cation; for it must be borne in mind that 
the schools are largely taught by women, 
and that unfortunately they are not as 
well paid for their work as men. From 
the days in which a band of pious women 
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lingered last around the Cross and came 
first to the open sepulchre on the morning 
of the Resurrection, woman has been do- 
ing missionary work, seldom getting 
equal pay for equal work alongside of her 
stronger brother. Although she is no 
longer regarded as an intruder in public 
places, as was the case in many of the 
provincial cities of the Roman Empire, 
where a respectable matron could not 
show herself upon the streets unless 
borne by the stout arms of German and 
Gallic slaves, whose duty it was to de- 
fend her from insult and danger, yet even 
in America, which in comparison with 
European countries has been called the 
paradise of women, she does not receive 
full justice for her work (may the present 
agitation in her favor produce abundant 
results in better pay); and a calculation 
based upon the future earnings of boys 
receiving a thorough education cannot be 
upset by quoting the unjust salaries now 
paid to women teachers. 

Moreover, nearly eleven thousand 
teachers hold provisional certificates, and 
this on its face shows they have not re- 
ceived and cannot give the kind of educa- 
tion demanded by the above calculation 
of the value of a boy’s time. In norural 
district, with a six or seven months’ term 
of school, can such an education be 
secured, even supposing that no time is 
wasted in idleness, or absence from school, 
or through inefficient teaching. Ifa boy 
has not made a mistake in selecting his 
parents, that is, if he has been born wfth 
a sound mind in a sound body, if he 
grows up in a good home and enjoys the 
tuition of good teachers for the time above 
specified, which, of course, includes a 
good high school course, the calculation 
that a boy’s time at school is worth ten 
dollars a day will not be found far wrong. 
If to the high school course he adds col- 
lege and professional courses, a simple 
calculation will show that the time prop- 
erly improved in study is worth double 
if not many times this amount. If, on 
the other hand, he abridges his school 
days by irregular attendance, or by ab- 
sence either at the beginning or at the 
end of the term, he inevitably diminishes 
the value of the days on which he attends 
school. In other words, the value of 
school days is enhanced by regular at- 
tendance, by the length and thorough- 
ness of the course of study pursued, 
whilst their value in future earning power 
is diminished by breaks in the attend- 
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ance, by short annual terms of school, by 
poor teaching, and by failure to improve 
the time spent at school. 

It is thus apparent that if a farmer 
keeps his ten-year-old son at home to do 
work which is paid for at the rate of a 
dollar and a half a day, while every day 
of the boy’s time properly spent at school 
yields ten dollars in future earning ca- 
pacity, he is really robbing eight and a 
half dollars from the family estate. Even 
if the result is two or three, or even four 
times as high as it should be, the forego- 
ing still remains a case of robbing the 
boy of future earning capacity. 

The argument that parents have a 
right to the labor of their children on the 
farm when the law says these children 
shall be at school, reminds one of the 
earlier half of this century, when in 
England and elsewhere little boys and 
girls were obliged to rise at four and 
five o’clock in order to work in the 
mine and factory. Being small and 
handy, they could get along where horses 
and mules could not, and the mill 
owners, land owners and stock jobbers, 
who collected millions from their unre- 
quited toil, found what were to them and 
to the parents convincing arguments in 
favor of employing children who had not 
yet reached their teens. That the growth 
of these children was stunted by the 
work imposed made no difference; because 
laws against such abuse of child labor 
were robbing parents and employers of 
their personal liberty and constitutional 
rights. Any person familiar with farm 
work knows that a boy at ten or eleven 
is too weak:to handle a plow, and that he 
may suffer life-long injury from the 
efforts of such over-work. Let the harm 
done to the future health and earning 
capacity of boys who must do work 
beyond their years, be thoroughly under- 
stood in every community, and soon 
there will grow up everywhere an irre- 
sistible public sentiment in favor of com- 
pulsory education. Let the value of 
child time and of education upon future 
earning power be discussed in every 
school and every home, and both parents 
and children will see the significance of 
time properly spent at school. Directors 
will no longer resign rather than enforce 
the compulsory law ; and they will secure 
teachers against whom the charge cannot 
be made that they are wasting the time and 
effort of the children at school through bad 
management and unskillful instruction. 
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VACCINATION AND COMPULSORY ATTEND- 
ANCE AT SCHOOL. 


There is also difficulty in enforcing the 
compulsory law where parents refuse to 
have their children vaccinated. Although 
in view of the triumphant experiments 
of Pasteur and other scientists, the prin- 
ciple of vaccination is now generally 
accepted as indisputable, yet there will 
always be children who cannot be suc- 
cessfully vaccinated, as well as children 
whom on account of their general health 
a physician hesitates to vaccinate. More- 
Over, some parents hesitate to have their 
children vaccinated, on account of views 
which they honestly entertain against 
vaccination. Shall such children be 
doomed to grow up without schooling ? 
An affirmative answer would recall the 
legislation of bygone ages. In ancient 
times the Mitylenians, when masters of the 
. sea, punished the allies who had revolted 
by not allowing the children to be taught, 
deeming this the severest punishment 
which can be inflicted. A Roman Em- 
peror, who sought to crush Christianity, 
forbade the Christians to send their chil- 
Gren to school, or to have them educated. 
And in the closing decade of the roth 
century a State law excludes from the 
Sunday-school and from the week-day 
school all children who can not present 
certificates of successful vaccination. 
During a small-pox epidemic the public 
healtb demands the removal of every pos- 
sible source of infection, and without 
doubt justifies the exclusion from school 
of those who fail to adopt the usual means 
of prevention; but when there is no dan- 
ger of infection, directors naturally hesi- 
tate to exclude children who cannot be 
safely or successfully vaccinated, as well 
as children whose parents refuse to have 
them vaccinated. And when parents in- 
voke the aid of the law against the ad- 
mission of unvaccinated children in order 
to escape the penalty for not sending 
them to school, directors find that they: 
have to deal with laws which are mutually 
contradictory. At this point supple- 
mentary legislation is needed, and it will 
require the knowledge and wisdom of 
the expert to avoid undoing the good 
accomplished by two laws which are in 
themselves salutary enactments, and 
which need modification only in excep- 
tional instances. For the present, the 


directors are advised to exercise their 
judgment in favor of the best interests of 
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the children whenever a conflict arises in 
the enforcement of these statutes. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Since January 1, 1898, it has been 
*‘unlawful for any manufacturing estab- 
lishment, mercantile industry, laundry, 
renovating works, printing office, me- 
chanical or other industrial establish- 
ment to employ any minor under the age 
of sixteen years who can not read and 
write in the English language, unless he 
presents a certificate of having attended 
during the preceding year an evening or 
day school for a period of sixteen weeks.”’ 

The italics are not in the Act of Assem- 
bly. They should be in every teacher’s 
mind. For English is destined to be the 
language of this country. It is now the 
language of our legislative assemblies, of 
our courts of justice, of our common 
schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. There was atime in the last cen- 
tury when the large influx of emigrants 
from Germany made the English-speak- 
ing people of Pennsylvania fear that 
their language might be crowded out by 
a dialect of the German. ‘To day it must 
be apparent to every observer that Eng- 
lish is destined in no long time to replace 
in the home, in the pulpit and in daily 
intercourse all the other languages and 
dialects of our cosmopolitan popula- 
tion. Our ideas of the home, of the 
school, of social life, of business, of gov- 
ernment, of civil and religious liberty 
are essentially Anglo-Saxon; and the 
sooner all our people acquire and use the 
English language, the better it will be 
for our children and our country. Ac- 
cording to a French philosopher the lan- 
guage is the people (La langue, c’est la 
nation). The English tongue is chacter- 
ized by directness, simplicity of construc- 
tion, and a vocabulary which enabled 
Shakespeare and Milton to express their 
grandest thoughts and sublimest concep- 
tions. No one disputes the value of Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Spanish for 
travel and trade, for literary and scientific 
purposes; but the commercial and culture 
value of these languages should not 
blind any teacher to the growing import- 
ance of English in the world’s life. 
According to Levin Carnac, an Italian, a 
Spaniard, or a Frenchman can tell you 
the same thing with a dozen varying 
shades of meaning where a German 
would perhaps find five, and an Ameri- 
can, with difficulty, three, whilst, on the 
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other hand, the English-speaking person 
can convey his meaning in far fewer 
words than the others can. (Pearson’s 
Magazine, page 380, for the current 
year.) The statistics collected by this 
writer are full of prophetic meaning. 
At the threshold of this century twenty- 
one million human beings spoke English, 
twenty-six millions Spanish, fifteen mil- 
lions Italian, thirty millions German, 
thirty-one millions French and an equal 
number Russian. To-day English leads 
the van with one hundred and sixteen 
millions, whilst Russian is spoken by 
eighty-five millions, German by eighty 
millions, French by fifty-two millions, 
and Spanish and Italian by forty-four 
and thirty-four millions respectively. 
One hundred years ago French was ‘‘ the 
speech of Society, of Diplomacy, of 
Courts, of Commerce, and with this one 
language in your mouth you could have 
traveled from the banks of the Neva to 
those of the Thames, and from Stock- 
holm to Naples; while, if you could have 
spoken only English, you would have 
been looked upon as an unintelligible 
barbarian.’’ To-day English has become 
the dominant tongue of a far larger area, 
and he who would play his part in the 
developmen} of our nation and our com- 
merce all over the globe, should master 
the language which has grown richer, 
simpler, stronger and more direct than 
any of the languages which it has out- 
stripped in the race for supremacy. 
‘‘ All through the centuries,’’ says the 
writer above-named, ‘‘we have lopped 
off our linguistic excrescences and ordered 
our genders according to the law of 
Nature; whilst other languages remain 
jungles of gorgeous, but woefully en- 
tangled foliage. The English speech 
may be likened to a mountain pine, tall 
and straight and shapely, and with no 
more branches than are necessary to pre- 
serve its picturesqueness.”’ 

If in the Battle of the Tongues our 
children are to be on the winning side, 
our schools must lay stress on the acqui- 
sition of English as never before, and the 
act of legislation insisting upon the 
ability to read and write in the English 
language should be enforced with the 
most conscientious fidelity. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE FARM. 


A recent French writer, Demoulin by 
name, has caused a stir in the educa- 
tional world by analyzing the sources of 
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Anglo-Saxon superiority and ascribing 
them in part to the Anglo-Saxon school. 
He claims that while the German and 
French schools educate for State exami- 
nations and lead the bright boy to expect 
that he may hold office in the civil or 
military service and thus live off the 
government, the Anglo-Saxon boys 
learn self-reliance, acquire independence 
of character, develop the power of private 
initiative, and acquire fitness for agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. 
It behooves us to inquire whether our 
schools deserve the praise which this 
French writer bestows upon them. That 
our schools fill the country lad with a 
desire to go into business, cannot be de- 
nied; but in how many instances does 
the school educate the boy away from 
the farm and beget in him an irrepres- 
sible desire to go into the city? Can the 
decay in agriculture and the decrease in 
the population of the rural sections be 
checked by the school? Above every- 
thing else a considerable rise in the price 
of wheat and of other cereals would, of 
course, check the exodus from the farm; 
but no tariff legislation has thus far 
sufficed to remove the competition of 
foreign lands, to give the farmer a per- 
manent advance in the price of his crops. 
Taking conditions as they are, educators 
may well ask whether a more thorough 
acquaintance with nature and its marvels 
would not enable the boy to see some- 
thing more in farm life than backache 
and dollars and cents? The movement 
to lay greater stress in rural schools upon 
the study of things as they are found on 
the farm, should be encouraged. The 
state of New York and the Province of 
Ontario have shown what may be done 
to advance nature study in rural schools. 
Our State College has been circulating 
leaflets designed to aid teachers in this 
kind of work; but the funds have been 
lacking for a movement as far-reaching 
as that inaugurated by Corneil Uni- 
versity. Several of the Normal Schools 
have also made a start in fitting teachers 
to give this instruction. For the purpose 
of disseminating the elementary know- 
ledge of science which our future farmers 
should have, nothing better can be de- 
vised than an efficient system of township 
high schools. It is to be hoped that at 
no distant day the increased revenues of 
the State Treasury will warrant the 
restoration of the state appropriation to 
five and a half millions, and that when 
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this day comes, a liberal sum will be set 
apart for the promotion of township high 
schools. Then, and not till then, can we 
hope that our farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters will acquire a satisfactory knowledge 
of soil, crops, vegetable and animal life, 
and ay adequate appreciation of the 
pleasures which lie within reach of our 
rural population and from the enjoyment 
of which the great body of dwellers in 
crowded cities are inevitably excluded. 


SANITATION. 


Valuable as schooling is, it may be 
gotten at too dear a price. If health is 
sacrificed in order to get it, the gain does 
not compensate for the loss. From this 
point of view every one must rejoice over 
the progress made during the last decade 
in the heating, lighting, ventilation and 
sanitation of school buildings. Yet many 
township schools have not felt the change. 
The stove still stands in the middle or 
the room, roasting those who sit near it, 
while those along the wall shiver and 
catch cold. In some of the older build- 
ings the ventilation is excessive by reason 
of cracks in the floor, walls, and ceiling. 
In some buildings of more recent con- 
struction, the only means of ventilation 
is by lowering the windows, and the cold 
air falling on the neck and shoulders 
of the pupils causes a long train of bodily 
ills and sends many a child to an un- 
timely grave. The method of heating 
from the cellar or basement distributes 
the heat more evenly, and is much to be 
preferred because the fresh air can then 
be heated before it is sent into the room. 
When a stove in the middle of the room 
is used, it should be encased by sheet 
iron, and the air should be admitted 
through the floor so as to be warmed be- 
fore it strikes the pupils. Commonplace 
as these statements may seem when they 
appear in print, they need iteration for 
the sake of practical effect. 

It would, of course, be better to follow 
the methods adopted in the larger build- 
ings of cities, boroughs, and suburban 
districts. Whether the method of heat- 
ing and ventilating known as the fan 
system is superior to the gravity system, 
or the system known as direct-indirect 
radiation, is a question on which experts 
are not fully agreed. Sickness has some- 
times resulted from well-meant but mis- 
taken efforts at sanitation. When the 


current of air from revolving fans is too 
strong, colds, catarrh, deafness and other 
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forms of ill-health are the inevitable 
result. 

It matters little whether a blast of cold 
air comes through an open window or 
through a flue in the wall, the effect is 
the same in point of health and sanita- 
tion. There is a growing sentiment 
against the plan of driving the air of the 
school room through dry closets in the 
basement. The moment the currents are 
reversed the rooms are filled with noxious 
gases. Often no immediate effects are 
perceptible, but the ultimate effects are 
nevertheless sufficient to condemn the 
plan. It makes little difference to the 
sorrowing parents whether their child 
has been sent to the cemetery through a 
careless janitor or through defective sys- 
tems of ventilation and sanitation: the 
loss they have sustained is irreparable. 


HISTORICAL REPORTS FOR I900. 


In 1876, the Superintendents gathered 
materials for a history of education in the 
county, city or borough under their super- 
vision, and the results of their researches 
were published in the Annual Report for 
1877. History has been made since that 
time. The Annual Report for 1900 will 
be a suitable time to chronicle the lead- 
ing events in the State’s educational his- 
tory during the last quarter of a century. 
The Superintendents have, therefore, 
been requested to gather materials for 
this purpose and to embody them in their 
reports next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
Flarrisburg, Dec. 5, 1899. 


in 


‘“MANNERS.”’ 








BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





A’ the inauguration of Miss Hazard, 

President Eliot, in a most courteous 
address to Miss Hazard, congratulated 
her on the position she is to occupy as 
president of Wellesley College. With 
his own clear-sighted wisdom, and in 
that prophetic habit in which perhaps he 
most distinguishes’ himself, he said, in 
substance, that the presidents of the 
women’s colleges have white paper to 
write upon; they are not tied up in the 
tangles of medizval traditions. And, 
among other hopes with which he illus- 
trates this remark, he said that he thought 
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they might be able to inculcate manners 
with more success than the old colleges 
had done. The remark has challenged 
some indignant comment among teachers, 
and I am told that it has called out some 
protests which I have not seen. 

It seems to me that this must be from 
a misapprehension of what he meant by 
manners. or, perhaps, from that narrow 
view which should confine ‘‘ manners ’’ 
in the little realm of the etiquettes or de- 
corums of ordinary social life. In truth, 
however, the evils and dangers which 
Dr. Eliot had in mind are much deeper 
than those which are discussed in a hand- 
book of etiquette. They are not to be 
ranked among the infelicities which can 
be corrected by three lines in a ladies’ 
newspaper addressed to Pollie or Maggie, 
who write for information. 

For instance, I happen to know a gen- 
tleman who has taken pleasure for many 
years past in sending through the wo- 
men’s colleges young women selected 
from the public schools by their teachers 
as being specially fit for the ‘‘ Higher 
Education.’’ My friend has paid the 
whole expenses of these young women 
through their college courses, at a charge 
of I donot know how many thousands of 
dollars. This year a dozen of them, more 
or less, graduated at different colleges. 
Of that number one wrote to him to thank 
him for his generosity, and to invite him 
to her commencement. All the others 
took their diplomas without one word to 
him or any expression in any form of 
gratitude. 

Again, a distinguished leader of this 
community, who died a few years since, 
cautioned me with the caution which his 
father had given him when he came to 
manhood. The father said: ‘‘I think 
you will like to help young men in their 
education. Take care never to accept 
from them any written obligation. Here 
are two or three thick files of such obli- 
gations which I have taken, and which 
the writers have forgotten. It always 
makes me cynical to look at them.”’ 

Once more, the treasurer of a large edu- 
cational fund, who had for many years 
sent annually a dozen or twenty checks 
to students who received benefits of that 
fund, told me that in ten years’ time he 
had never once had a receipt in acknowl- 
edgment of his payment. In the annual 
audit of his accounts, he always had to 
present the checks which these young 
men had been obliged to endorse. 
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I put in print these three disagreeable 
anecdotes because I think they illustrate 
a remark which I heard made by the late 
Mr. Memminger, of Jefferson Davis’s 
cabinet. It was at a club in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1848, that Mr. Memminger ut- 


‘tered a remarkable protest against public 


education. He said, virtually, that it cut 
the tap-root of gratitude. He said that, 
if children received this priceless gift from 
the State, it would wean them from the 
love of their fathers and mothers. He 
said that public education was destructive 
to the tenderness of home. What was 
pathetic in this was that it was said that 
he himself had been brought up in an 
orphan asylum, and knew nothing of 
that tenderness for whose defense he was 
contending. 

May it not be fairly asked if some of 
our children do not grow up with an im- 
pudent self-conceit, nursed and bred by 
our declamations about public education? 
Fools, speaking to them on anniversaries, 
tell them that they are the most important 
beings in the world. They know that the 
State taxes itself for their training, as it 
does not for armies and navies. And the 
danger is that these little gentlemen and 
ladies shall come to think that they be- 
long at the head of the board, and that 
these unfortunates who teach them, who 
feed them, who clothe them, are a sort of 
Helots, quite unworthy of any respect 
beyond what a supercilious patronage 
may express. . 

The whole discussion of manners, if it 
is to be of any use, will bring us back to 
the central truth,—that these colleges and 
these schools exist for education, and not 
simply for the petty details of instruc- 
tion. To make of them mere information 
bureaus is to degrade them. We have 
no use for them unless they can make 
men out of boys and women out of girls. 
This means character. It means that, 
first of all, boys and girls, young men 
and young women, shall know who they 
are, why they are, and what they are to 
live for. ‘They are to know that they are 
in a world where each lives for all and all 
for each. 

If they can grew to this knowledge 
under the contagion of the teachers to 
whom such training is intrusted or by 
the dignified and noble spirit of the body 
of the young people among whom they 
live, good manners are secured. It may 
be, though it will probably not be, that 
a girl may direct a letter upside down ; 
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but the letter will say the right thing. 
It may be that she will use the wrong 
fork at the dinner-table, but she will be 
sure to thank God for the dinner.— 
Christian Register. 
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BY DR. C. M. C. CAMPBELL. 





- opening this the eleventh annual 
meeting of the School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation of Allegheny County, I wish to 
return to you my sincere thanks for the 
very great honor you bestowed upon me 
by electing me president of this Associ- 
ation. ‘To be so fortunate as to be chosen 
as the presiding officer over the deliber- 
ations of this Association, composed as it 
is of the very best and ablest men in the 
county, shall ever be remembered as one 
of the chief pleasures of my life. 

The past year has been a remarkable 
one not only along business lines, but 
along educational lines as well, in this 
great, rich, and populous county. The 
public schools were never in a more 
flourishing condition than at the present 
time, and to-day they are challenging 
the respect and admiration of all persons 
interested in educational affairs from the 
very fact that they are educational insti- 
tutions in every sense of the term. In 
the public schools of Allegheny county, 
including the cities of Pittsburgh, Alle- 
gheny and M’Keesport, there is an en- 
rollment of one hundred and twenty 
thousand children; and to properly in- 
struct this vast army requires in round 
numbers twenty-six hundred teachers 
and an annual outlay of the large sum of 
three million dollars. In the schools 
under the direct charge of this Associ- 
ation there is an enrollment to-day of 
over fifty thousand children, requiring 
for their proper instruction eleven hun- 
dred teachers, and entailing an outlay of 
over one million dollars annually. The 
question, naturally a very pertinent one, 
arises, Will the expenditure of this vast 
sum of money annually in the education 
of the young of to-day have its adequate 
results in the future? You cannot 
measure the value of an education to the 
individual nor to the state, a component 


* Address by Dr. C. M. C. Campbell, of Oak- 
mont, Allegheny County, Pa., president of the 
Allegheny School Directors’ Association at its 
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part of which he is, in dollars and cents 
any more than you can measure the 
universe in feet and inches; the results 
are so immeasurably great in every way 
and to all concerned that the education 
of the young may be implicitly relied 
upon to constitute in the future one of the 
great safeguards to society and to the 
government. 

The legislation that has been enacted, 
since our last meeting at Harrisburg, has 
in the main been commendable and with- 
out doubt will have a beneficial effect 
upon the schools throughout the State. 
The Act empowering school directors of 
the several townships of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to exercise the 
powers of a board of health in each town- 
ship, to make rules, regulations, and so 
forth, would, to my mind, have been more 
generally effective along the line its 
originators intended had the restrictions 
as to the appointment of a sanitary agent 
been eliminated. 

I wish to draw the attention of this 
Association to the great importance of 
having school children provided with 
pure air and good light while they are in 
pursuance of their studies. The effect of 
impure air upon the organism of children 
who are in the formative stage of life is 
exceedingly pernicious, and in many in- 
stances not only leads to disease, but fre- 
quently to a premature or untimely death. 

Of all the different organs of the body 
that suffer from the baneful effects of im- 
pure atmosphere and poor light, the eye, 
the most cherished organ of the body, 
appears to be more generally affected 
than any other. To bring this matter 
more forcibly before this body, I wish to 
quote from a very able article read at a 
meeting of the State Health Authorities 
at Harrisburg, January 25, 1897, by A. 
M. Sloan, Esq., of the Greensburg Board 
of Health. The article is so clear that I 
quote from it verbatim: ‘‘Some one has 
said, Schools are absolute manufactories 
of the short-sighted, a variety of the 
human race which has been created 
within historic time, and which, if the 
result of the investigations is to be be- 
lieved, is enormously increasing in num- 
ber this last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As generation follows generation, 
visible defects multiply. Excessive eye- 
strain in extreme cases of myopia causes 
blindness.”’ 

It is true that short-sightedness is often 
hereditary; but I take it that this does 
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not mean that the children of short- 
sighted parents are born short-sighted. 
They have only the predisposition to be- 
come so, and this predisposition is devel- 
oped through school-life. Yet the con- 
ditions surrounding the children in most 
of onr schools tend to produce short- 
sightedness in children who have no 
hereditary predisposition, and the statis- 
tics, in so far as I am able to gather them, 
show that the percentage of school-chil- 
dren afflicted therewith increases from 
year to year. The effect of school-life 
in producing near-sightedness in the 
pupils was first brought to my attention 
by reading some time ago of the result of 
the systematic study of the subject by 
Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York. In an 
address before the Medico-Legal Society 
of that city, he stated the results of an 
investigation made in the various schools 
of Cincinnati, New York and Brooklyn. 
The number of pupils examined was 
1,479, of whom 630 were in Cincinnati, 
549 in New York and 300 in Brooklyn. 
Of the 630 pupils in the Cincinnati schools 
209 were from the primary grades, and of 
these 83% per cent. were near-sighted. 
In the intermediate schools 210 pupils 
were examined, and of these 80 per cent. 
were natural and 14 per cent. near-sighted. 
In the high school, the eyes of 210 stu- 
dents were examined, and of these 78 per 
cent had normal vision and 16 per cent. 
were near-sighted. 

The 549 students examined in New 
York belonged to New York College. 
Here, in the preparatory classes, 57% 
per cent. were found with normal vision 
and 29 per cent. were near-sighted. In 
the freshman class, 4214 per cent. had 
normal eyes and 40 per cent. were near- 
sighted. In the sophmore class no very 
material difference was observed from 
that in the freshman class, but in the 
junior class 37 per cent. had natural 
eyes and 56 per cent. were near-sighted. 
The Brooklyn students examined be- 
longed to the Polytechnic Institute of 
that city. Here in the Academic De- 
partment, 56 per cent. had normal vision 
and ro per cent. were near-sighted. In 
the next higher grade 53 per cent. were 
emmetropic and 28% per cent. were near- 
sighted. 

The statistics of Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, 
prove how frequently myopia is pro- 
duced. He found in the first degree 
schools in Germany the proportion of 
myopia scholars was 6;% per cent.; in 
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the second grade, 10,°; per cent.; in the 
third grade, 19;% per cent.; in the high- 
est grade, 26;%5 percent. The alarming 
rapidity with which myopia is increas- 
ing among German students formed the 
subject of a recent debate in the Prussian 
Parliament. It was there stated that the 
number of short-sighted increased from 
23 per cent. in the first year to 75 per 
cent. in the ninth or last year. It seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion in that 
discussion that illy-ventilated rooms and 
insufficient light were the main causes of 
this widespread evil. 

Dr. Risley, of Philadelphia, has deter- 
mined that the increase of near-sighted- 
ness in the public schools of that city is 
from 1745 per cent. in the primary grades 
to 28 per cent. in the grammar grades, 
An investigation made in Baltimore by 
direction of ihe Board of Education, a 
few months ago, discloses the fact that in 
the public schools of that city thousands: 
of children are suffering from defective 
vision. The extent of the danger may 
be.understood from the fact that out of 
53,000 children thus examined, the eyes 
of 9,051 were found to be seriously im- 
paired. 

In December last, the sight of the 
school children of Utica, N. Y., was 
tested with the following results: whole 
number of pupils examined, 6118; num- 
ber of pupils found with defective vision, 
2167, Or 3575 per cent. 

I have also lately received the report of 
a like test made in the schools of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, which shows 47 
per cent. of pupils with defective vision. 
If such a condition of things exists in 
some cities, no doubt it may be found in 
others, and the danger of myopia is of so 
grave a character that, unless checked in 
its progress, it will certainly become a 
national affliction, as is the case in Ger- 
many. 

A series of questions touching the care 
of eyes was recently submitted to Dr. E. 
G. Loring, Jr., by the Medico-Legal So- 
ciety, of New York. Dr. Loring replied 
in a paper, which has since been pub- 
lished in the Medical Record. To the 
first question, namely, whether bad air 
has any direct effect on the sight, the 
author replies that ‘‘vitiated air has a 
specially irritating influence on the mu- 
cous membrane of the eye, and that bad 
air, as a primal cause, may set in train 
morbid processes which will not only 
affect the working capacity and integrity 
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of the organ, but may even lead to its 
total destruction.”’ 

These investigations, in every instance, 
have been conducted by men especially 
well qualified by education and experi- 
ence, and consequently the deductions 
that have been arrived at are undoubtedly 
correct in every particular. 

The remedy for the evil consequences 
that are afflicting so many of our school 
chiidren of to-day, and which are mainly 
due to impure air, is to be found in the 
mechanical ventilation of our school 
buildings. 

The most rapid strides in the history of 
heating and ventilation have been made 
only within the past ten years. The 
people had to be educated to the necessity 
of heating and ventilation before the best 
of methods could be obtained. While 
the gravity or natural method of heating 
and ventilation, so generally employed 
“up to ten years ago, was a great step in 
the right direction; nevertheless, it was 
open to the objection that it was not reg- 
ular in its results. No one who knew 
anything about the subject could question 
for a moment the fect that the ventilation 
of a building, and even the heating 
thereof, was as variable as the changes 
of the atmosphere. The greater the dif- 
ference between the outside air and that 
of the stack, the greater was the draft, 
and consequently, the greater was the 
motion of the air within the room attached 
thereto. The ventilation at times was 
unquestionably so much greater than 
mecessary as to affect the economy of a 
system of this kind greatly; that is, if 
your ventilation on a cold day was greater 
than necessary, it followed that you 
would have to burn more fuel in order to 
heat more air than necessary. It was 
long apparent to men acquainted with 
heating and ventilation that if a steady 
flow of air into a building and a steady 
flow of air out of it could be effected, 
it would not only economize the opera- 
tion of the system, but it would be far 
better for the pupils. To this end heat- 
ing and ventilating engineers directed 
their attention to fans for the movement 
of the air, but the expense was so great 
at first that only the most progressive 
Boards would dare to face public opinion 
with the necessary expenditure of money 
to introduce such a system. 

At first only exhaust fans were used, 
that is, the air was exhausted from the 
building, thus producing a vacuum, 
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and, of course, the air from the outside 
would rush in at every crack and crevice 
to fill up the vacuum. This system was 
objectionable because it introduced the 
cold air into the building at every crack 
and crevice, outside of the proper chan- 
nels provided for the inflow, thus interfer- 
ing with economical heating as well as 
proper ventiltaion. At any rate, it made 
the heating of such a building very 
difficult. 

The other system used was the plenum 
or force method of mechanical ventila- 
tion, which means that the fans or 
blowers are set in the basement and 
driven by an eugine. These fans or 
blowers are properly connected with the 
outer air, and in turn with the heating 
coils, and the ducts leading to the various 
rooms of the building. The theory was, 
if you forced air into a building, that it 
would have to go out; and while this is 
true, nevertheless the air was forced out 
at points above the breathing level, and 
thus did not cleanse the air of impurities 
at the point where most needed. Besides, 
the tendency of such a system was to 
produce an unnatural atmosphere in the 
school room by reason of getting an un- 
natural pressure. 

The best engineers now recommend the 
plenum and vacuum system combined. 
By this system the apparatus is always 
located in the basement and one fan is 
used to force the air into the building and 
the other to draw it out. In this way 
you always have a constant flow of air 
into the building and a constant flow out 
of it. It is not affected by the differences 
in atmospheric pressure in any way. 
Not only this, but you have absolute con- 
trol of the system at bothends. A great 
many of our large buildings are now be- 
ing provided with this system. In all 
large buildings such a system is unhesi- 
tatingly recommended as being the very 
best. 

In closing this address let me call 
your attention to the undeniable fact, 
that this is preéminently the age of the 
‘*survival of the fittest’’—as true of na- 
tions as of individuals. That these United 
States of America, the greatest and 
grandest nation on the face of the earth 
to-day, may continue to advance and 
maintain a still higher plane among the 
nations of the world, will require that our 
educational institutions develop men and 
women of broad and liberal minds, with 
nerves of steel and muscles of iron. 
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ADDRESS BY JOHN BRUCE M’PHERSON. 





Mr. Superintendent, Teachers of Adams 
County, Ladies and Gentlemen: For the 
thirty-second time you, the teachers of 
Adams County, have met in Gettysburg 
in annual session; and for as many times 
it has been the privilege and pleasure of 
some citizen to welcome you to the town, 
and to extend to you its liberty and its 
freedom. During these years those of 
us who are old enough have noted with 
pleasure and with pride the gradual im- 
provement in the personnel of the teach- 
ers, and in the work done by them and 
their instructors at these annual gather- 
ings. Many ot the listeners who sit out- 
side the bar have been benefited by the 
excellent suggestions which are good not 
alone for the teachers, but for the homes 
of our county. We acknowledge, there- 
fore, a debt to you on that score; and we 
trust the teachers have felt the assistance 
of parents in their work which might not 
have been given had they been absent 
from these sessions. 

It is not, however, on an educational 
side alone that we are benefited, but also 
in a financial way. Your coming en- 
ables the business people of the town to 
swell their bank accounts; the smiles 
and pleasant faces of the ladies make 
glad the hearts and make light the 
pockets of the young men; and the sight 
of so many happy folk makes the elders 
feel that life is worth living, and they 
are happy because of the happiness of 
others. It is the same old story this year. 
You have been told so often that we have 
been, are and always shall be glad to see 
you and have you with us that, no doubt, 
some of you believe it because of the 
repetition, if for no other reason, and we 
hope you do, for the words of welcome 
have been sincere and honest. What we 
have is yours to the fullest extent, and 
we trust that the hours and days spent in 
our midst may be not only full of glad- 
ness and cheer, but of interest and in- 
struction. 

In casting about for a subject, I have 
decided to wander from the strict words 
of welcome, and say something to you 
about the passage of that law which was 
the foundation on which has been con- 
structed the present public school system 
of the Commonwealth. Adams County 
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teachers and citizens should take especial 
pride in that law, for it was by the mas- 
terly speech of one of her representatives 
that the opponents of the schools, who 
had rallied in a determined effort to re- 
peal the Act of 1834, were at last routed, — 
and it was finally and forever decided 
that an equal chance should be given 
alike to the rich and poor to secure an 
education fitting them for their work and 
their duties as American citizens. 

The Constitution of 1789-90 declares : 
‘‘The Legislature shall as soon as con- 
veniently may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the 
State in such a manner that the poor may 
be taught gratis.’’ At first the poor 
were educated for nothing, and those 
able to pay were required to pay. This 
proved unsatisfactory, as did the next 
experiment of educating the poor by 
themselves. This was distasteful to them, 
thus singled out and differentiated from 
their neighbors, and was not in harmony 
with the prevailing ideas of freedom and 
equality, upon which theory the State 
was settled. The only remaining plan 
was to educate the children of the rich 
and poor in the same schools and on an 
equality. 

The subject of better education and the 
carrying out of the mandate of the Con- 
stitution had been the theme of every 
inaugnral from Governor Mifflin to Gov- 
ernor George Wolf, covering the period 
from 1789 to 1831. Many of these mess- 
ages to the Legislature and the people 
fell on deaf ears. They were more inter- 
ested in developing the vast material 
interests of the Commonwealth than in 
fitting her citizens for the highest duties 
devolving upon them. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts had provided for the in- 
struction of their youth, but Pennsyl- 
vania still had within her borders a large 
percentage of illiterates under twenty-one 
who were without the walls of school 
houses. ‘To our shame it was written, 
about 1830, that ‘‘in the strife of con- 
tending states as to which should be 
foremost in the cultivation of the mind, 
or which should lead in the improvement 
of the human heart, she has scarce been 
seen, or felt, or heard.’’ 

In his inaugural address, Governor 
Wolf, in 1831, favored liberal education, 
‘‘by means of which the light of knowl- 
edge will be diffused throughout the 
whole community and imparted to every 
individual susceptible of partaking of its 
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blessings, to the poor as well as to the 
rich, so that all may be fitted to partici- 
pate in and to fulfil the duties which 
each one owes to himself, his God and 
his country. He added: ‘‘ There is no 
measure of such intrinsic importance to 
the general prosperity and happiness of 
the people of the Commonwealth, to the 
cause of public virtue and of public 
morals, to the hopes and expectations of 
the rising generation, to whom the future 
political destinies of the republic are to 
be committed, or which will add so much 
to the sum of individual and social im- 
provement and comfort, as a general 
diffusion of the means of moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation among all classes of 
our citizens.’’ 

In his message to the Legislature of 
1831-32, he repeated his vigorous words 
in favor of a general system of common 
school education, and he urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make report 
on the subject. The House Committee 
reported in favor of the bill and gave as 
some of the reasons for opposition to it, 
conservatism, avarice, ignorance and 
want of public funds. The vote in the 
House was 55-31 in favor of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. By a vote of 19- 
14 the conservative Senate refused to pass 
the bill providing for the Committee, and 
all effort had to be postponed for the next 
Legislature. 

April 2, 1831, a bill was passed to create 
a school fund from the money derived 
from the liens for purchase money of the 
State’s real estate. This was to be in- 
vested and kept until the interest from it 
shold amount to $100.000. 

Governor Wolf was re-elected in 1832, 
and in his message ta the Legislature he 
renewed his recommendations for the 
. passage of a general educational law. He 
wrote: ‘‘Whilst we are expending mil- 
lions for the improvement of the physical 
conditions of the State, we have not, 
hitherto, appropriated a single dollar that 
is available for the intellectual improve- 
ment of its youth, which in a moral and 
political point of view, is of ten-fold more 
consequence, either as respects the moral 
influence of the State, or its political 
power and safety.’’ 

But let me sketch, in a hasty way, the 
various steps which led to the several laws 
which were passed by the Legislature on 
the school question, and draw therefrom 
some valuable lessons to guide us in the 
maintenance and development of the 
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schools as we havethem. During the ses- 
sions of ’33-’34, Senator Samuel Breck, of 
Philadelphia, a native of Massachusetts, 
who accepted public office solely to help 
along the cause of education, managed the 
passage of the Law of 1834. In the House 
there was only one negative vote, and in 
the Senate only three in opposition. 
Negative votes were given by the most 
ignorant and least educated of its mem- 
bers. Governor Wolf approved the meas- 
ure April 1, 1834. 

Immediately a great hue and cry went 
up against the measure. Appeals of a 
demagogic nature were made to arouse 
the ignorant and the selfish to tear down 
what had been constructed. In some 
counties there was almost a solid refusal 
to accept the benefits of the Act; while 
along the northern border of the State it 
was approved with almost a like unan- 
imity. In our own county seven of the 
seventeen school districts accepted the 
law, nine refused, and one was reported 
as not voting. In the State, 485 of the 
987 school districts voted against free 
schools, or took no action in the matter. 
The campaign was waged along these 
lines, and in many districts the friends of 
education were beaten in the contest. 

The Legislature as elected was regarded 
as hostile to the law and favored its re- 
peal or postponement. Notwithstanding, 
Governor Wolf in his message took a 
strong position for the maintenance of 
the law. The presiding officer of the 
Senate was an anti-Free School man, as 
was the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, David Fullerton. The first 
move was the introduction of a bill to 
instruct the Committee on Education to 
inquire into the expediency of suspend- 
ing for five years the Act of April 1, 1834, 
and the reason given for it was that the 
fund might increase to a sufficient extent 
to become more useful in its distribution. 
Then followed bills to suspend for five 
years the Act of 1834, and also to repeal 
the law. The Legislature was almost 
overwhelmed with petitions for and 
against it. Adams County offset a peti- 
tion for repeal with one for the preserva- 
tion. The bill which virtually repealed 
the law passed the Senate by a vote of 
19-11, thirteen senators reversing their 
position of the previous year. In the 
House a bill was presented which, while 
it preserved the system, remedied the de- 
fects in the Act complained of. On April 
11, 1835, that bill was up for second read- 
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ing in the House. An amendment to 
repeal the Act of ’34 was voted down, 
and a motion to suspend for three years 
was lost by a vote of 50-38. Then the 
Senate Bill was so amended as to serve as 
a supplement of the original Act, bya vote 
of 50-34, and the struggle was ended.* 

’ Among those who labored hardest, and 
whose influence was widest in behalf of 
the Public School Law was our own repre- 
sentative, Thaddeus Stevens. His col- 
league, the Hon. James McSherry, stood 
with him. Stevens was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Free School forces 
during the struggle. His speech it was 
that electrified the House, rallied the 
friends of education in opposition to the 
repealing law, and gained votes from 
opponents by the forceful presentation of 
his case. 

What Stevens’ part was can best be 
told by a friend whose recollections of a 
conversation he had with Mr. Stevens 
were written out for my father, and 
found among the many papers he had 
collected for his intended biography of 
the ‘‘Old Commoner.’’ He wrote: 

‘The year after the passage of the 
Common School Law, in 1835, I think, 
an effort was made to repealit. Sostrong 
was the feeling against it that its friends 
in the Legislature despaired, and many 
of them were frightened into a support of 
the repealing law. Mr. Stevens had been 
absent from his seat in Philadelphia for 
some two weeks. On his return he was 
told on all sides that the law would be 
repealed by a large vote. Petitions with- 
out number had been presented for its 
repeal, and the pressure was so strong 
that it could not be resisted. He arrived 
at Harrisburg the evening before the vote 
was to be taken. Members were excited. 
Weak ones were wavering, and Mr. 
Stevens told me that he had little hope 
for the great measure. He inquired of 
some of Governor Wolf’s friends how he 
was on the subject. He was told that 
he was firm and that he would veto a re- 
pealing bill. ‘This was good news,’ said 
Mr. Stevens, and said he to me, ‘I 
was determined that he should not be 
sacrificed on that issue if it was in my 
power to prevent it. As much asI de- 
sired his defeat for re-election, and as 
much as we were personally at emnity, I 





*I am indebted to Dr. Wickersham’s work on 
History of Education in Pennsylvania for the 
various facts concerning the passage of the Act 
of April 1, 1834. 
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determined to make an effort to save him 
on this issue. I took the floor, and I 
never made a speech with which I was so 
well satisfied. ‘The vote was pressed, at 
my suggestion; a postponementwas moved 
and successfully resisted, and the law was 
saved. After the adjournmeut, Wolfsent 
me word he wanted to see me. I went, 
and he met mevery cordially. Tears stood 
in his eyes, and he said, ‘God bless you, 
Stevens. Let by-gones be by-gones. I 
would have vetoed the bill at all hazards, 
but you are the father of the Common 
School Law of Pennsylvania, and gener- 
ations unborn will bless your name when 
mine is forgotten.’ This was my last 
interview with George Wolf, but, what- 
ever I may have said of him, he was the 
benefactor of his race, and was true to 
the great cause of Common School edu- 
cation.’ ”’ 

From this cannot we draw some ad- 
mirable lessons to guide us in our rela- 
tions to the public schools and the man- 
agement of them? If so intense a par- 
tisan, and so good a hater as Thaddeus 
Stevens could drop, for the time being, 
his personal enmity for Governor Wolf 
and his political opposition to him, to 
stand by the side of Wolf’s friends and 
save the governor from humiliation by 
his party, and the school law of. 1834 
from repeal, can we not sixty-four years 
later rise above party politics in the man- 
agement of our schools? Are we to be 
bound by the fetters of party feeling 
when it comes to the election of men who 
are to control the levying of taxes for 
school purposes, and to guide the educa- 
tion of the future citizens of this republic, 
whose responsibilities are hourly and 
daily increasing? (Can we justify the 
voting for Directors who are ignorant, or 
parsimonious, or vicious, simply because 
they happen to be the party’s candidates ? 
Is it wise to select for Directors men who 
do not appreciate the value of an educa- 
tion, or who have not business sense 
enough to know when irresponsible 
agents are foisting upon them at exorbi- 
tant rates maps and charts and encyclo- 
pedias, many of which are absolutely use- 
less, and before the end of their first year 
are stowed in the garret for the moths 
and mice to feed upon? How can we 
expect the teacher to be appreciated at 
his true worth by Directors who must be 
induced by a $5.00 bill to attend a meet- 
ing of the school board? 

As long as such individuals predomi- 
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nate in the councils of the various boards, 
just so long will the taxpayers, the 
schools, and the teachers suffer. It should 
be your duty, as teachers, to urge com- 
petent, intelligent, honest men to accept 
the nomination for this onerous and fee- 
less position, and see to their election. 

It is vital to your interests, from a 
selfish standpoint, to see that the standard 
of ability for service as Director is con- 
stantly raised, and our best men inter- 
ested in the schools and in education. 
Before increased salaries become a fact, 
we must have better educated, more en- 
lightened, and more progressive men on 
the School Boards. The value of an ed- 
ucation must be understood by the Direc- 
tors before the teachers’ services are 
valued at the proper figure. Ignorance 
has always been the foe of all improve- 
ment and advancement in educational 
affairs. It nearly accomplished the re- 
peal of the law of 1834, and we can expect 
no more from it in the improvement of 
the system. 

That even the separation of the schools 
from politics can be accomplished is 
proven by the results of agitation in sev- 
eral of our western cities. St. Louis 
within a year or two elected a non- 
partisan School Board, and the radical 
change by which the city was freed from 
the grip of ‘‘ the Ring ’’ was accomplished 
by the Woman’s Political Economy Club. 
The schools aré now managed by twelve 
of the most respected men of the city who 
are closely identified with its business or 
professional life. 

In Milwaukee the management of the 
schools is in the hands of a commission 
of four, appointed by the Mayor. Not 
more than two can be of the same 
political party, and no one is eligible 
for the Commission or the School Boards 
who is an officer in any political organ- 
ization or who holds any public office. 
These men, removed from the influence 
of the political class as much as possible, 
select the teachers. 

In New York State, Governor Roose- 
velt has just appointed a commission to 
revise the educational laws of the State. 
The desire is to unify the system from 
the Kindergarten to the College. The 
question is, By whom shall the Superin- 
tendent of Education be appointed? At 
present he is chosen for three years by 
the Legislature, thus making it more or 
less of a political position. Many of the 


leading educational men of the State 
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favor his selection by the Board of 
Regents, who serve for fifteen years 
without pay. The friends of reform look 
with confidence to the Governor, who 
sincerely believes that the schools should 
not be tainted by political. association ; 
and they expect that the legislation re- 
sulting from the report of this commission 
will satisfactorily solve the problem. 

Such radical reforms, at present, are 
impossible for us, and I draw your atten- 
to these examples simply to show that 
there are places in this land of ours 
where the people are thoroughly alive to 
the necessity of having the schools super- 
intended in the best possible manner, 
and in securing the best managers and 
teachers, no matter to what party they 
belong. I might add that the number 
who apply these ideas to the manage- 
ment of county, state and national affairs 
is daily growing larger, and they are no 
menace to our institutions. 

The desired improvement of the 
schools can not be accomplished solely 
by raising up a fine, intelligent, non- 
political body of men as directors, nor 
alone by the separation of the schools 
from political management. Much de- 
pends upon you. The teachers should 
be continually striving to make them- 
selves more valuable as instructors and 
more influential as citizens, for the school 
system must fail utterly unless they 
prove equal in every respect to their 
high trust in a moral and intellectual 
sense. The system is something, but 
the teacher is more. He must be an ex- 
ample, the living embodiment of the 
principles he wishes to inculcate into the 
lives of his pupils, and he must inspire 
them with a desire to learn. He must 
keep abreast of the times by studying 
professional literature. A teacher or 
professor can no more succeed without 
steady, constant, faithful application than 
can a lawyer hope to win who knows not 
the cases in his reports. He must con- 
stantly strive for something higher and 
better, for the something beyond. There 
must be no point of absolute excellence 
with him. Satisfaction stifles ambition 
and prevents accomplishment of great 
achievements. 

The teachers must have the same ambi- 
tion that actuated the late George W. 
Childs when he assumed the manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia Ledger. On 
one occasion his foreman called his atten- 
tion to the excellence of one of the early 
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issues, with the air of having reached the 
standard of what such a paper should be. 
‘‘That, and better, will do,’’ was the 
reply. So to the teachers of Adams 
County the reply of every person inter- 
ested in the success of the schools and 
the education of the youth is, ‘‘ The 
standards of the past, and better, will 
do.’’ Vast improvements are being made 
in the manufacturing and business 
worlds, and the intellectual progress must 
not be less marked. We, in this little 
County of Adams, know that many im- 
provements in the schools, the teachers, 
the system have been made since the 
first beginnings, more than sixty years 
ago, but there are still more to follow and 
more difficulties to be overcome. One of 
these, we hope, will be better remunera- 
tion for worthy, competent teachers. 

It was a long fight in the State to cre- 
ate the system, and it has been a hard 
struggle to secure adequate rewards for 
the teachers. As early as 1833 the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Assembly in 
their report wrote : 

“Their (the teachers’) labors are 
great, their services are valuable, and 
therefore their reward should be so 
liberal as to attract the best talents. It 
is a melancholy truth that in most parts 
of the country, even in New England, 
the occupation of a school-master yields 
less profit than that derived from the 
humblest mechanical labor.’’ 

Even to-day the French chef at the 
leading hotel in Boston receives more 
salary than the President of Harvard 
University, and that in the much-vaunted 
and cultured metropolis of New Eng- 
land. There are, however, some en- 
couraging signs in the State. The 
school term has been lengthened from 
four to six and now from six to seven 
months, and in some parts of the country 
an increase of salary is reported. To 
spread that happy condition so that all 
may share in it, it behooves all teachers 
to use their utmost endeavors to bring 
their schools to.as high a degree of 
efficiency as possible, and prove them- 
selves worthy of the positions they 
occupy. We have faith in you that, 
though your services may not always be 
understood, appreciated and adequately 
remunerated, you will labor and toil 
until the time for recognition comes, as 
we believe it surely will come. 

And you, teachers of country schools, 
should not despair though at times the 
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outlook may seem gloomy. No matter 
how few the pupils, or how discouraging 
the work, or how dissatisfied you may be 
with your apparent lack of success, you 
may have under your influence a mind 
that some day may render conspicuous 
service for profession, state or country. 
The cities are filled to-day with men 
from country homes and country schools, 
who are leaders in the political, clerical, 
medical, legal, commercial, financial and 
artistic worlds. They have gained their 
positions by reason of their true worth 
and abilities, and many of them acknow- 
ledge a debt due their teachers in the 
country schools, who first aroused in 
them the desire to achieve success in life. 
There is no need of a defense of the 
country lawyer after the admirable record 
made by Secretary, now Judge Day, in 
his conduct of the portfolio of state and 
later as chairman of the Peace Com- 
mission. There is no need to make 
excuses for the country schools or their 
teachers. In the past the latter have 
labored to the best of their ability and 
with good results. We urge that the 
same desire to improve—the ‘‘ divine 
discontent ’’ with what is—may actuate 
your school work. To you are given 
opportunities for moulding the minds 
and characters and influencing the lives 
of the rising generations—greater even 
than the parents in the home. It isa 
trust committed to your care and keeping 
that should be held as sacred as any 
financial one given to a trnstee. 

Teach your pupils civic as well as 
martial patriotism. In this closing year 
of the nineteenth century, so near the 
threshold of the twentieth century, the 
grave and weighty questions which are 
to be met and must be solved, need intel- 
ligence and not ignorance to decide them. 
The burdens borne by the young repub- 
lic a hundred years ago have not grown 
fewer or lighter by the lapse of time, and 
to-day we stand a nation 70,000,000 
strong with as many grave questions to 
hear and decide as almost any nation in 
the world. It was ignorance and cupidity 
and lack of civic virtue that stifled 
patriotism in Spain and made her our 
easy victim. Let us avoid her fate by 
profiting by herexample. Let us teach 
our youth by example as by precept to 
be honest, moral, intelligent, brave and 
patriotic, and much will be done to vindi- 
cate the wisdom of the fathers in making 
it possible for every boy and girl in this 
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Commonwealth to secure an education. 
If we instill in the minds of the youth of 
the land these qualities, we may calmly 
and serenely await the decision of the 
many momentous questions pressing for 
solution. 

Let me urge again the selection of the 
best men for Directors, non-partisanship 
in school management, better equipment 
of teachers, better system, higher stand- 
ards, better schools. Let us make them 
what Governor Wolf and the early friends 
of education predicted they would be- 
come. Let us have the children of this 
Commonwealth as universally educated 
and as well educated as those of any 
State in the Union. If we do that, and 
all do our parts, there will be no chance 
to attack the schools or the system, and 
question the advisability of their estab- 
lishment, of their continuance or ulti- 
mate and complete accomplishment of 
the high purposes for which they were 
established. 


— 
—_ 


THE KAISER’S CHILDREN. 





OW the German emperor will bring 

up his only daughter is no object of 
. wonderment to the Berliners. They 
know that, princess as she is, she will be 
taught to be a good housewife, to sew, to 
cook perhaps, to order the dinner cer- 
tainly. The sovereign’s ideal man is a 
stout soldier. His little boys haven’t 
much fun in their daily lives. Concern- 
ing those lives Zhe Sketch says: 

‘‘In the Spartan upbringing of his 
children the Kaiser rivals his ancestor, 
Frederick Wilhelm of Prussia. Accord- 
ing to Klausmann’s ‘ Leben im Deutschen 
Kaiserhaus,’ the life of the royal children 
at Berlin is not sweetened by hours of in- 
activity. In their years of infancy the 
Kaiserin ministers to almost all their 
wants, spends a good part of the day 
with them, and enters into all their 
amusements. When the princes arrive at 
the age of nine, things are changed, and it 
is all work. They are then allowed about 
an hour and a half out of their waking 
hours to themselves ; all the rest of their 
day is spent in study and physical train- 
ing. Even in the holiday time their 
tutors accompany them to superiniend 
their studies. 

‘“‘Here, for example, is an ordinary 
day’s work for the crown prince and his 
two brothers: In the summer the happy 
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dreams of childhood are disturbed at 6 
o’clock, in winter at 7. Breakfast, con- 
sisting of one cup of tea and a roll, is 
served at 7.30. From 8 till 9.30 they are 
hard at work at lessons, to help the di- 
gestion of which they are supplied with 
a second Fruehstuck of bread, with water 
tinged with red wine. Immediately after- 
wards they start on their books again, 
but mental exercise is mixed with physi- 
cal, and an hour is spent in gymnastics 
and horse exercise, which lasts till 1.15. 
Thereupon they accompany to dinner the 
military and civil governors of the castle, 
and, following this, they have a brief 
breathing time to themselves. But the 
happy momerts soon flee away, and again 
they have to be at their exercises—this 
time science and music till 6 o’clock. 
Then supper is served, and by 8 o’clock 
they are all snug in bed. 

‘‘In sport and other manly exercises 
they are proficient, and can ride as well 
without a saddle as most people can with. 
Their military education is also pushed 
to the utmost, and, that they should un- 
derstand the principles of war thoroughly, 
a miniature fortress has been built for 
them of solid masonry, the walls are nine 
feet high, and in the revolving towers the 
beleaguered have the opportunity of re- 
pelling hostilities by means of miniature 
Krupp guns and all the latest implements 
of modern warfare. 

‘‘A part of their education is also de- 
voted to the gentler arts of peace. In the 
royal gardens each child has a plot of 
ground, and each is his own gardener, 
and is responsible to headquarters for the 
maintenance of said plot. After a riding 
lesson, too, they are not allowed to throw 
the reins of the ponies to a groom and 
then walk off. Every prince has to take 
his pony to its stall, unsaddle it, and put 
every thing in its proper place before 
leaving. 

‘*For the young crown prince, a bride, 
it is said, has lately been selected in the 
little person of Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, who used to be Beatrice 
Edinburgh. She is a plump and as yet 
not particularly pretty young lady of 
twelve years, an age which makes her a 
suitable match enough for the crown 
prince. ° 

‘** Another littie princess is mentioned 
by loyal Russians as the most beautiful 
imperial baby in Europe. This is Olga 
of Russia. She is a bright and merry 
little creature, with large, clear, intelli- 
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gent eyes and a quantity of soft curls. on 
her well-shaped head. Asshe sits in the 
empress’ arms she wears an expression 
quite as alert and interested as that of 
her mother.— 7he Advance. 


SOME WAR NOTES. 








HIGH ESTIMATE OF GENERAL OTIS. 





HERE has been some criticism of the 
Philippine campaign under General 
Otis. Neither the situation nor the man 
was well understood, as the work done 
within the last few weeks has clearly 
shown. It is always gratifying to see 
hearty loyalty to friendship; and a gen- 
erous tribute to ability and manly worth 
from one who knows whereof he speaks 
is pleasant to hear. In a private letter 
from Lieut. Colonel Wm. S. McCaskey, 
of the Twentieth United States Infantry, 
dated at Honolulu, February 8th, he 
says: ‘‘ We are going to the Philippines 
to our grand old commander, General 
Otis. He was our former Colonel, and 
was promoted from this regiment. I 
have known him well for thirty-two 
years, was his first adjutant, and have 
all the while been very near to him. I 
think him the brainiest and best equipped 
officer in the army. I have known many 
men, and not a few of them strong and 
very capable, but have long regarded 
General Otis the best all-around man fn 
the military service. For the most part, 
I have been fortunate in the men with 
whom I have served. In Cuba I was 
under the next best man and officer of my 
acquaintance, General Bates. These two 
and another I have long rated the three 
best men I have known in all my life. 
General Wheaton is our colonel, and has 
just rejoined the regiment. Of officers 
in the grade of colonel, I know none 
under whom I would rather serve. We 
have been together for twenty years. 
‘Yes, I have been very fortunate. - I com- 
manded the regiment every hour of the 
Cuban War, returned with it to Mon- 
tauk, and reorganized it at Fort Leaven- 
worth for this duty, though General 
Wheaton will now be in command, at 
least until we reach the Philippines.’’ 
The twentieth regiment was detailed 
for garrison duty in the city of Manila, 
with Colonel McCaskey in command as 
Provost Marshal. It was a position of 
grave responsibility in this large and 
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hostile city, but order was preserved and 
safety assured. But the strain was such 
as to threaten a serious breakdown, as he 
had not yet recovered from the Cuban 
fever, and the physicians advised that, 
if he wished to live, he must go to Japan 
for a time.. After the sea voyage and a 
few weeks in that northern climate he 
was so much benefited in health that he 
returned to the Philippines in the latter 
part of October, and is again on duty in 
Manila. Ina letter dated October 30, he 
says: ‘‘I am again ready for any duty 
and in better health than for some years. 
We do not think there will be much 
further armed resistance. The contest 
will for a time resolve itself into guerrilla 
warfare. It is a great satisfaction to 
know that they have not succeeded in 
displacing General Otis. He has this 
matter well in hand, and is the man to 
finish it. He has done most of the work 
also on other important lines. There is 
only one General Otis in the army.”’ 

There is some pleasant reference to 
General Bates and Major McCaskey— 
that being his rank in the Spanish war 
—in a book entitled, ‘‘ The Little I Saw 
of Cuba,’’ which we have just been 
reading, and we make the following ex- 
tracts of interest. It was written by 
Burr McIntosh, and is illustrated with 
nuwerous pictures of the late campaign. 
The author was a newspaper correspond- 
ent, a representative of Leslie’s Weekly, 
courteous, daring and good-natured. In 
Washington he obtained a letter from 
Secretary Alger, and armed with this he 
felt that he had an ‘‘open sesame”’ to 
any good things that were going, and 
tells his story as follows: 


It is pleasant to,recall the considerate 
treatment of President McKinley, Secretary 
Alger and others, when contrasted with the 
conspicuous absence of anything akin to it 
after reaching Tampa. But hadu’t I a letter 
from the Secretary of War, admitting me 
into the choicest inner circle? Hadn’t I 
known one of General Miles’ two aids for 
years, under the most pleasant circum- 
stances, and hadn’t I several cards and 
notes to the other, who was such a ‘‘ good 
fellow?’ Well! After arraying myself in 
fine linen I called on my old pal. He was 
very busy, but what did I want? ‘Oh, 
nothing much! merely to be allowed to go 
aboard the Seguranca, with General Shafter, 
with whom all the foreign representatives 
and a few of the newspaper men were to 
travel.’’ My old college chum had to leave 
me for a few minutes. His partner, the 
‘*good fellow,’’ then read the cards and 
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notes which I presented and said he would 
see about it. Ina few minutes he returned 
with the information that he was very 
sorry, but it was impossible to get any more 
aboard, etc. After a few minutes’ reflection 
in the recesses of the large hall, I decided to 
present my letter to General Shafter. With 
the most fascinating beam in my repertoire, 
I softly knocked upon the door, entered and 
presented my introductory epistle, which 
was to obtain for me the best stateroom on 
the ship. Later I thought I must have 
handed him an advertisement of anti-fat by 
mistake, but further examination showed 
that it was in reality my magic letter. 
General Shafter did, however, deign to pick 
it up. How much he read of it will prob- 
ably never be truthfully recorded. I only 
know that he threw it across the table with 
the brief remark: ‘‘Lieutenant Miley 
attends to that.’’ ‘‘I beg your pardon,”’ I 
plucked up courage to say, ‘‘ but I thought 
the letter being from Secretary Alger, I 
would present it to you and the matter 
would be attended to.’’ ‘‘I don’t know 
anything about it; see Miley.’’ 

I went to ‘‘see Miley.’’ Again the 
‘*magic letter’’ was offered for inspection. 
I was granted permission to go aboard the 
Olivetie, which was to be used as the hos- 
pital ship and newspaper-men conveyancer. 
Several times later I endeavored to convince 
Lieutenant Miley that I was an exception- 
ally interesting compagnon de voyage, but 
he only smiled haughtily. When coming 
from the noonday meal, I saw General 
Miles sitting on a couch in the hall. As 
the letter was really addressed to him, I 
presented it. After reading he returned it 
with the remark: ‘‘I’ll see General Shafter.”’ 
That was easy. He couldn’t help it. But 
that he was enlisted in my service I very 
seriously doubted. In fact, from the man- 
ner of his reception of the letter, I was pre- 
pared for events that since transpired. 
But there is One who looks after His own. 

While in the rotunda during the after- 
noon I met ‘“‘ Jack’’ Logan (since dead in 
the Philippines). After hearing my woes 
he said: ‘‘Come with us!’ I asked him 
who ‘‘us”’ represented, and learned that 
General Bates, commanding an independent 
brigade, was on board the Matteawan. I 
also learned that besides over 1,100 men, 
including the Twentieth Regulars, there 
were 400 horses and mules, and that the 
officers were all ‘‘ bully good fellows.’’ The 
term ‘‘good fellow’’ aroused my misgiv- 
ings, but finally I wrote a formal note to 
Major William S. McCaskey, in command 
of the Twentieth, asking permission to 
accompany him. A very graceful affirma- 
tive reply was received the next morning at 
Port Tampa. Of the few things which I 
have to be grateful for, my good fortune in 
being cast with the men on board the 
Matteawan is by far the greatest. There 
were thirty-two officers, mostly from the 
“Twentieth,” and others from two troops 
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of mounted cavalry. They were without 
exception as fine a lot of men as it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. General 
John C. Bates, son of Attorney General 
Bates, of President Lincoln’s Cabinet, was 
incommand. He isa soldier, a man, anda 
gentleman. His record during the Civil 
War, then during many campaigns on the 
frontier, and later in Cuba, tells the manner 
of soldier he is. The love and respect of 
his followers prove their estimate of him as 
a man. His thoughtfulness and almost 
womanly gentleness in his interest for the 
welfare of those about him is evidence that 
he is truly a gentleman. 

When the troops disembarked to make 
the landing, the writer was forbidden by 
general order to accompany them. He ac- 
cordingly got off some of his effects, in- 
cluding a kodak, with a ‘‘striker,’’ one of 
the soldiers, and dropping from the stern of 
the vessel, swam for theshore. On the way 
he was picked up by one of the boats. 

‘* What are you doing out here?’’ shouted 
an officer, who was ripping mad, after I had 
been hauled into the boat. 

‘*Had a lot of time and just wanted to 
swim,’’ I meekly replied. 

‘* Where did you come from?’ 

‘*The Matteawan.”’ 

‘* Who’s in command?”’ 

. ‘“Why, General Bates or Major McCas- 
ey.” 

‘*What’s your regiment’”’ 

‘*The Twentieth.”’ 

‘What company?”’ 

‘*F Company—Captain Foster.”’ 

He was looking for trouble, I could see 
that. So after the last question I mur- 
mured, ‘‘Thank you. Good-bye,’ and 
went over the side. Thank heaven, the 
had their own troubles, and didn’t loo 
after me, but wenton. During the last two 
hundred yards the undertow was the strong- 
est I ever encountered, which undoubtedly 
was the cause of the drowning of so many 
animals. Within half an hour I saw a 
figure walking along the dock, in front of 
which was a bundle. The precious burden 
was soon within reach. Thus it was pos- 
sible to take pictures of the landing at 
Dalquiri on that day. After the sinking of 
the’ sun rendered further photographing 
impossible, I started inland in search of 
General Bates and his command. A num- 
ber of camp-fires were glowing along the 
roadside in front of the long lines of tents 
that had been pitched by the men of the 
‘* Twentieth ’’ and the ‘‘ Third.’’ As I ap- 
proached them almost the first man I met 
was Major McCaskey. Aboard ship he had 
always been the essence of courtesy and 
kindness, but I knew that he was a strict 
disciplinarian, and it was with a degree of 
trepidation that I ventured within a few 
yards of his camp-fire. Looking up, how- 


ever, and recognizing the figure, with a 
stern look he asked: 
‘* How did you get ashore?’’ 
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I removed my hat and answered: 

‘* Please sir, I fell off the side of the boat. 
They tried to rescue me, but there were no 
loose ropes, so I had to swim in.’’ 

After this edifying explanation, I was in- 
vited to partake of the evening meal which 
was being prepared for him and two of his 
officers. I remember this most distinctly, 
because it was really the only one I enjoyed 
during my visit to Cuba. 


satis 
—_ 


SAVE THE YOUNG MEN. 








T is sad to see so many young men go- 
ing astray. What the Church needs, 
what the country needs, what the world 
needs, is good, strong, upright men—men 
of good moral character—men of moral 
courage. It matters not so much whether 
they be strong physically or strong men- 
tally, though neither physical strength 
nor mental strength is to be despised, but 
that they may be strong and firm in 
moral integrity. It ts a great thing to 
be a man—a man in the full sense of the 
word. But in order to have good men 
we must first have good boys and good 
young men. At the threshold of man- 
hood many boys make shipwreck of 
themselves. They fail to adopt good 
principles by which to regulate their lives 
and actions. They are consequently 
weak and wavering, susceptible to the al- 
lurements and temptations by which they 
aresurrounded. Would that more young 
men could and would say No to the cig- 
arette, No to evil thoughts and bad lan- 
guage, No to evil companions, No to im- 
purity; for these are the things that ruin 
them by the hundred. 

The use of tobacco, especially in the 
form of the cigarette, has a very deleter- 
ious efiect on the body rising to man- 
hood. It weakens him physically, men- 
tally and morally. Cherishing evil 
thoughts and using bad language almost 
invariably leads to bad deeds and ruin- 
ous practices. And nothing so certainly 
and so speedily brings the young man to 
destruction as moral impurity. And 
again, nothing is so likely to influence a 
young man to commit all these offenses 
against his own character as bad associ- 
ates. Evil companions are the means of 
many a young man’s downfall. 

And the best way to save the young is 
by engaging them in something good. 
Here the Scriptural maxim is very ap- 
plicable always, ‘‘Overcome evil with 
good.’’ Keep them in the church and 
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give them some kind of church work to 
do. Surround them with good influences 
and give them upright associates. To 
this end the various church societies serve 
a good purpose. But best of all is the 
instruction by precept and example of 
the parent; and the authority of the par- 
ent, too. And we would write that word 
AUTHORITY in large letters. The par- 
ental training of the youth ought to be 
be positive and authoritative. And just 
here, to our mind, lies the great weak- 
ness of our present society. Parents in 
so often do not lay the foundation of 
character in their boys. Save the young 
men.—Leformed Church Messenger. 


_ 


THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 








REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 





] HEN I feel ‘‘ what a weak and fallible 
vessel I was, thrust into this hurly- 
burly, and with what marvelous kindness 
the wind has been tempered to my frail- 
ties, I think I should be a strange kind 
of ass to feel anything but gratitude.”’ 
So wrote Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
friend, Philip Gilbert Hamerton. If the 
brave novelist in the midst of distressing 
physical infirmities could thus see cause 
for thankfulness, what shall we say of a 
man or woman who in robust health has 
no word of gratitude to utter ! 

We are living in a time when men are 
prone to think more of the things which 
they do not possess than of the things 
which have come into their keeping. We 
are everlastingly comparing ourselves with 
our neighbors, and usually to the dispar- 
agement of ourselves. We count up the 
things which our neighbors enjoy and 
which have never come to us, and we 
whine and whimper as though we were 
the worst-treated of mortals. 

City life compels us to live close to- 
gether, and we cannot refrain from com- 
paring ourselves with those whose lives 
we touch. Accordingly we hear much 
nowadays about the horrible inequalities 
in social life. We are reminded of the 
shocking contrasts which our industrial 
order creates and perpetuates. Our eyes 
and ears are made familiar with a tale of 
woe told in color and in sound, the ten- 
dency of all which is to quench any ris- 
ing spirit of thankfulness which might 
develop and grow strong within us, and 
to cast us into a querulous and crotchety 
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mood. It is not healthful to be thinking 
always about the things which we do not 
have, or to dwell too long on the seeming 
partialities and injustices of the world. 

After all has been said which can be 
said about the inequitable division of the 
good things of this world, the fact re- 
mains that the gifts of heaven are more 
fairly distributed than are we ready to 
acknowledge. Things like diamonds and 
Paris robes are not at all evenly parceled 
out. But those are the cheap things of 
this world. The best and highest things 
are meted out with a generosity and im- 
partiality worthy of the hand of God. 

For instance, health, as Emerson long 
ago told us, is the greatest wealth. It is 
not limited to any favored class of men. 
Those poorest in diamonds and bonds 
often possess it in the fullest measure, 
and the wealth and pomp of kings are as 
nothing in comparison withit. Ifaman 
is blessed with health, his heart, like a 
fountain, ought to flow gratitude night 
and day. Count yourself a millionaire, 
O man, if you are well and strong. 

Sleep is one of the richest gifts of God. 
Many receive it without a thought of its 
value. It is never quoted in the stock 
markets, but it is more valuable than all 
the commodities of the earth. Rubies 
and gold fall into the hands of but few, 
but God gives sleep to the millions. 
Many a rich man would give all of his 
gold for the sleep which comes to his 
coachman, but which will not come to him. 
If you can sleep, O man, give thanks! 

What is the worth of an eye? Place 
it in the balance and can you pile enough 
gold in the other pan to outweigh it? 
He is a rich man who has eyesight. To 
be permitted to take in the beauty of 
human faces, and the loveliness of nature, 
and the printed pages of books, is a priv- 
ilege glorious beyond description. Better 
to work hard in some obscure nook for 
small wages and see, than to sit on a 
throne, blind! Broad acres and great 
mansions are given to few, but the good 
God gives eyesight to millions. Theeye 
is the most delicate of organs. The 
world is filled with its enemies who have 
power to destroy it. If you have good 
eyes, O man, bow down and return 
thanks! 

And the ear is as precious as the eye. 
If the eye opens the door of one universe, 
the ear opens the gates of another. The 


singing of birds, the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, the humming of in- 
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sects, the murmur of cascades, the roar 
of the sea, the prattle of children, the 
music of human voices—the Almighty 
made these and fashioned an organ to 
convey them to the soul. What shall a 
man give in exchange for his ears? They 
are valuable beyond price. Hearing can- 
not be bought in the markets. A sad- 
hearted company of the deaf travel up 
and down the earth, pouring golden treas- 
ures into the pockets of physicians; but, 
alas! for some men and women, the earth, 
even if solid gold, is not sufficient to buy 
the power of hearing. ‘To ride in carri- 
ages on the land and in steam yachts 
upon the sea is given to the few, but to 
hear the music of nature and the melody 
of the voices of friends is granted unto 
millions. There are persons to whom 
their wealth is a mockery and life a bur- 
den because they cannot hear. If you 
can hear, O man, imitate the Psalmist, 
and say, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul!”’ 

But though sight and hearing both be 
gone, the heart has reason still for grati- 
tude. The reason is God’s supreme gift 
to man, and as long as that is left man 
can enter into the thoughts and life of his 
Creator. The mind can see, even though 
the eyeballs perish, and the soul can hear 
whén the ears have ceased to be its min- 
isters. It isa great calamity—as we men 
count calamities—to lose the glory and 
harmony of this visible, audible world, 
but after it has vanished from eye and 
ear the eternal and invisible universe 
remains, in which the soul can build it- 
self each season more stately mansions 
and enter more deeply into the joy and 
peace of God. Helen Keller is one of 
the happiest of all women. She can 
neither see nor hear, but her reason, clear- 
eyed and keen-eared, roams exultant 
through the spacious universe and mar- 
vels greatly at the wonderful works of the 
Almighty. 

The inmate of the insane asylum who 
shouted to a visitor passing through his 
ward, ‘‘ Have you thanked God to-day 
for your reason?’’ propounded a query 
which we may profitably ponder. The 
brain is a complex and fragile structure, 
curiously and wonderfully made. The 
fine and delicate cells in which the soul 
thinks its thoughts are liable to diseases 
which no physician’s skill can reach. If, 
O man, you still possess the capacities 
and powers of rational life, praise God 
for His great goodness to you. 

These are all common mercies, and 
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their continuance is a proof of the wide- 
ness of God’s love. All the best things 
in this world are scattered with a lavish 
hand, and we do not know how rich we 
are until we sit down to reckon up our 
treasures. The love of parents, the affec- 
tion of brothers and sisters, the help of 
teachers, the sympathy of friends, the com- 
panionship of books, the gift of children, 
the joys of home, all these are given to all 
sorts and conditions of men. If those 
you love and who love you have been 
spared to you another year, there ought 
to be a thanksgiving season in your home. 
What is any failure in business, or calam- 
ity in fortune, or disappointment in am- 
bition, or weariness in labor, or infirmity 
in health compared with the loss of a 
husband, or wife, or child? Into manya 
home death has come, and a glory has 
vanished from the earth. But even in 
these homes there is reason for thanks- 
giving, and the sorrow should not be that 
of those who sorrow without hope. The 
promise of the life eternal is ours, and 
ours the expectation of a glad reunion. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play ! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own! 


A PERFECT HOME. 








HE most perfect home I ever saw was 
a little house into the sweet incense 
of whose fire went nocostly things. But 
the mother was a creator of home; her 
relation with her children was the most 
beautiful I have ever seen; even a dull 
and commonplace man was lifted up and 
enabled to do good work for souls by the 
atmosphere which this woman created; 
every inmate of her house involuntarily 
looked into her face for the keynote of 
the day, and it always rang clear. From 
the rosebud or clover leaf, which, in spite 
of her hard housework, she always found 
time to put by our plates at breakfast, 
down to the essay or story she had on 
hand to be read or discussed in the even- 
ing, there was no intermission of her in- 
fluence. 
She has always been and always will be 
my ideal of a mother, wife, home-maker. 
It is more than twenty years since I 
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crossed her threshold. I do not know 
whether she is living or not. But as I 
see house after house in which fathers 
and mothers and children are dragging 
out their lives in a haphazard alternation 
of listless routine and unpleasant col- 
lision, I always think with a sigh of that 
poor little cottage by the seashore and of 
the woman who was “‘ the light thereof,’’ 
when I find in the faces of many men and 
children, as plainly written, and as sad 
to see as in the newspaper columns, 
‘* Wanted—a home.”’ 





THE BOER WHO TOOK ME IN. 





BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 





HERE are Boers and Boers. Here is 
mine. At the close of day, shortly 
after the Jameson Raid, we reached the 
Caledon River, which separates Basuto- 
land from the Orange Free State. The 
river was swollen, and the leaders of my 
Cape cart floundered amidst the boulders 
at the bottom of this rapid stream. The 
water rose above the floor of our vehicle, 
and for a moment it looked as though we 
might be swept away—horses, wagon, 
baggage and all. While matters were at 
their worst, there appeared on the other 
side of the stream the figure of a long- 
bearded horseman, one arm waving up 
into the blazing sunset like a benevolent 
semaphore to a ship in distress. We fol- 
lowed his mute directions, and soon our 
four plucky ponies were scrambling up 
the steep bank—in safety, it is true, yct 
so banged about were we that, after es- 
caping disaster by water, it looked as 
though we were reserved for a general 
smash in the ruts and gullies of the veldt. 
It was a venerable Boer who had sig- 
naled us to a safe crossing, and when we 
were face to face he inspected us criti- 
cally, and asked the usual questions as to 
whence we had come, whither we were 
going, who we were, and of what nation. 
My companion was English, I was Amer- 
ican, and we had come from breaking 
bread with the Governor of a British Pro- 
tectorate. The Jameson Raid was fresh 
in all men’s minds, and we were asking 
hospitality of a Boer. He wasted few 
words, gave an ambiguous grunt by way 
of telling us that we might put up at his 
ranch, and galloped away to tell his wife 
that two ‘‘tenderfeet’’’ were on the way 
and she must grind a bit more coffee. 
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So we steered slowly in his wake across 
country on the open prairie, along a trail 
where the horses had to pick their way as 
they would in the foot-hills of Colorado. 
From an elevation the African veldt seems 
one vast, smooth plain, but the rider feels 
the gullies and other pitfalls which may 
break his springs or his horses’ legs, albeit 
too insignificant for notice at a distance. 
The lonesome prairie was relieved here 
and there by strange, flat topped, isolated 
mounds rising straight up out of the dead 
level of endless desolation, suggesting, in 
the deep glow of the dying sun, monster 
coffins resting upon a burning crust. The 
effect was powerful, for in Africa the sky 
seems nearer, the stars shine more in- 
tensely, and the setting sun burns so 
fiercely that the shadows of rocks and 
square-topped mountains run along to the 
eastward like streams of liquid black. 
Things far away seemed close at hand, 
and it was a long stretch of bumping to us 
before we reached the cabin whose wreath 
of smoke from the hospitable chimney we 
had followed for many miles. It was a 
cold reception that we got, measured by 
the forms laid down at dancing-school, 
but so far as practical details were con- 
cerned, it was beyond praise. The long- 
bearded Boer fetched his lantern and 
showed us a shed where our cattle could 
find shelter for the night. Of course we 
did the manual work ourselves, in which 
we had silent but effective assistance from 
our host. After ‘‘ outspanning,’’ rubbing 
the horses down, and giving them a good 
measure of oats from the stores of our 
host, we were led to the pump, where we 
washed our hands before entering the 
house to make the acquaintance of his 
family. 

Any one who has seen the pioneer 
ranchman’s home in the wild West of 
America can readily picture to himself 
the sort of home a Boer farmer would 
have in a country where roads and even 
bridges are wanting; where land is cheap 
but everything else is dear; where houses 
are many miles apart; where black labor 
is both scarce and bad; where the white 
man is thrown upon his own resources to 
an extent wholly unknown in Europe or 
the settled sections of America. ‘These 
surroundings are not conducive to grand 
pianos, billiard-tables, oil paintings, or 
even books. No postman raps at the 
ranch door, and to go shopping means the 
less of a full day with a team of horses. 
Under such conditions men read few 
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books, but they read them often; smali- 
talk does not flourish, but men’s minds 
are tempered in the fire of silence and 
concentrated thought. The Boer who led 
us into his house had come to this coun- 
try as a child, with the Great Trek of 
1836; his ancestors had come to the Cape 
a hundred and fifty years before that. 

As he opened the door of his cabin we 
were greeted by his stolid and buxom 
wife and a flaxen-haired and very pretty 
daughter about eighteen yearsold. They 
did not smile or tell the conventional lie 
that they were delighted to see us, but 
each shook hands with us by way of let- 
ting us know that they intended, for that 
night at least, to spare us the discomfort 
of sleeping out on the prairie. 

Nothing was said on either side, and 
we sat on chairs which were backed up 
against the wall while mother and daugh- 
ter laid the cloth—a nice clean one—and 
prepared supper. Several rifles were on 
pegs above the door; some pictures taken 
from Christmas numbers of illustrated 
weeklies brightened the walls; there was 
a vast, florid, old-fashioned Dutch clock, 
and in one corner of the room an Ameri- 
can parlor organ of very small size. 
Among the few books were a Dutch 
Bible, Longfellow’s poems, and Shake- 
speare, besides a few books on cattle dis- 
eases, horse-breaking, and one or two 
religious books whose names I forget. 
Dutch was the language of the family, 
but all were familiar with English as well. 
Two or three young Boers joined the 
party, and these also sat silently about 
the room, much as though it was a corpse 
we were expecting, instead of a very wel- 
come supper. 

Slowly the Boer thind was absorbing 
us; for the Africander gives his confi- 
dence to few, and when he gives it, there 
it remains. I knew them well enough to 
know that this process of mental digestion 
ought not to be disturbed, so I played 
Quaker meeting in a manner designed to 
create the impression that this was ex- 
actly the sort of social hilarity to which 
I was accustomed at home. 

The supper was delicious; there was 
plenty of milk and bread, meat, and 
stewed fruit. I drank about a bucket of 


milk, and this seemed to reassure my host, 
whose idea of the Outlander was of one 
who required “‘ fire-water’’ with his food. 
Of course there was coffee, which, how- 
ever, I did not touch. As the meal pro- 
gressed, the family waxed communicative, 
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and the old lady’s heart softened when 
my friend informed her that I had not 
merely sung in the choir of my college, 
but had actually experimented once with 
Sunday-school teaching. From that mo- 
ment I felt that the prodigal son could 
give me no further points. I felt as though 
I owned the place, and the daughter grew 
beautiful as she became unconscious of 
herself and joined in the chaff and laugh- 
ter. With the old man I talked politics, 
including the Jameson Raid, and with the 
daughter I sang simple songs—German 
Volkslieder and negro melodies. 

At about nine o’clock the long-bearded 
Boer pulled the great Bible from its shelf, 
and with a deep earnest voice read some 
verses from the Old Testament. It was 
about Joshua smiting the Outlanders of 
Palestine and fighting savagely for the 
preservation of a peculiar religion. I do 
not know whether my host selected this 
particular chapter for the benefit of his 
guests, or whether it just happened that 
we came in for a text which appeared to 
have a strange significance at that mo- 
ment—for had I not been but a few days 
before with the leaders of the Outlander 
movement ?—all of them jailed up in Pre- 
toria. 

After the Bible-reading a hymn was 
sung, and then the whole family knelt in 
prayer, following the strong words of this 
grand old apostle as he appealed to the 
throne of God for guidance in the per- 
plexities of life. 

This is the Boer, thought I, that people 
in England do not see much of. He does 
not play at politics; he does not button- 
hole newspaper men; he is rarely heard 
save in the midst of his family. He owns 
no gold-mines, and is happy to grow up 
and die in the peaceful enjovment of the 
little which Providence has allowed him 
to have. Such men love peace—but 
when they fight they keep at it a long 
time. 

That night I slept on a hard bed, but 
it was clean, with white cotton sheets. 
The floor of my bedroom was mother 
earth, and the walls and ceiling were 
rough enough. Inthe morning a towel 
was given to me and the neighborhood of 
the pump was indicated—and my wash 
was none the worse for being in the open 
air. 

There was plenty of roughness in these 
Boers, but no coarseness. Their speech 


was elementary, but with them I felt a 
wholesome nearness to nature and to 
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things real. Civilization is a polite word 
for a monstrous mass of shams; and when 
things shall be straightened out at the 
Judgment Day I make no doubt that there 
will be a surprise in Store for those who 
are now satisfied that they are more civil- 
ized than my Boer friend on the borders 
of Basutoland. 

The good people gave us coffee before 
we started next morning, and begged us 
to stop with them when next we traveled 
that road. We tried to pay for our enter- 
tainment—the mere idea was an offense 
to them. Of course we paid for what 
forage our four horses had consumed— 
that was quite another sort of transac- 
tion; but so far as the inside of the Boer’s 
house was concerned, we entered it as 
guests, and we left it as members of his 
family. 

I have been the guest In this fashion of 
many Boers—in the Transvaal as well as 
in the Orange Free State. There may 
be worse Boers and there may be better. 
It is not my purpose to generalize—I tell 
merely what I saw.— Zhe Outlook. 


a 


VANDERBILT’S PUNCTUALITY. 








HE matter of punctuality was almost 

a hobby with Mr. Vanderbilt. He 

was prompt himself in keeping appoint- 

ments, and he had little patience with 

men who were careless about their en- 
gagements. 

A young man of high social station so- 
licited Mr. Vanderbilt’s aid in getting a 
very desirable clerical position in a rail- 
road office a few yearsago. Mr. Vander- 
bilt liked the young man, and, believing 
him to be capable of filling the place, told 
him he thought hecould helphim. ‘‘Be 
here to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, 
and I will go with you to the president 
of that road and say a good word for you,”’ 
said Mr. Vanderbilt. 

The young man promised to be on 
hand at the time specified, but he failed 
in punctualiiy. and presented himself in 
the ante-room of Mr. Vanderbilt’s office 
at twenty-minutes after ten o'clock. He 
was told that Mr. Vanderbilt had gone to 
attend a meeting. A few days afterward 
he managed to obtain an interview with 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and when asked very 
kindly why he did not keep his appoint- 
ment, said with a tinge of annoyance, 
‘“Why, Mr. Vanderbilt, I was here at 
twenty minutes past ten.’’ 
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“But the appointment was at ten 
o’clock,’’ said Mr. Vanderbilt. 

‘Oh, I know that, but I did not think 
fifteen or twenty minutes would make 
any difference.’’ 

‘** Indeed,’’ said Mr. Vanderbilt, sternly, 
*‘you will find that punctuality in the 
keeping of appointments does make a 
great deal of difference. In this instance 
your lack of punctuality has deprived you 
of the place you desired, for the appoint- 
ment was made on the very day upon 
which you were to have met me. Fur- 
thermore, let me tell you, young man, 
that you have no right to assume that 
twenty minutes of my time was of so 
little value that I could afford to wait 
for you. Why, sir, I managed to keep 
two other appointments of importance 
within that time.’’— 7zmes. 





> 


A HUSTLING BOY. 





T has been a number of years ago, but 
it is no less a fact, that a boy who had 
acquired a meagre education was thrown 
upon his own resources for a livelihood 
right in the commencement of his teens. 
He went to a groceryman on Market 
street, in a large city, and applied for 
work. With some difficulty he secured 
a place asa sweep. He started in with 
push and grit, and really did a great deal 
of hard work for very little pay, but he 
strove to do his work well. From the 
start he was punctual and unflinching. 
He had not been at work long until a 
friend, passing him when he was sweep- 
ing the sidewalk, said to him, ‘‘ Joe, what 
are you doing ?’’ 

‘I’m sweeping myself into a job,’’ and 
he was, for it was not long until he got 
the confidence of the house in which he 
worked and was promoted to a more de- 
sirable position, but no less work. He 
was willing, however, and every minute 
was employed. 

He hustled in everything he was called 
on todo. Soon the neighboring places 
of business began to see Joe, and to talk 
about Joe, and began to covet Joe. Why? 
Because Joe was a mover. He was will- 
ing to put his hands to anything needing 
to be done. His heart was on the ad- 


vance of the firm’s interest. 

A man over the street from where Joe 
worked said to him one day, ‘‘ Joe, I 
should be very much pleased to have you 
in my employ, and I am willing to pay 
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you five dollars per month more than you 
are getting in your present employment 
if you will come and work for me.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Joe, ‘‘I like Mr. Bach- 
elor, and Mr. Bachelor likes me, and I 
might rue a change even at five dollars’ 
difference in the month.”’ 

Seeing Joe’s great firmness and his tact 
of holding on to a good thing when he 
had it, he further tempted him by saying, 
‘**T’ll give you ten dollars a month more 
than you are getting from Mr. Bachelor 
if you will work for me.’’ 

Joe stood and scratched his head a little 
and said, ‘‘I’ll give you an answer later.’’ 
Joe told his employer of the offer the man 
over the street made, and Mr. Bachelor 
replied: ‘‘ Well, Joe, if you are worth 
ten dollars a month to any other man in 
the city more than I am paying you, you 
are worth it to me. So you may go 
ahead with an advance of ten dollars on 
the month for your wages.”’ 

Joe’s wages were advanced from time 
to time, and also was he advanced to 
higher places of trust, until, by and by, 
he became a partner in the firm, and rose 
to be a man of money and influence in 
the community where he lived. 

He was a trusty, hustling boy, and, by 
doing menial work quickly and well, suc- 
cess has crowned him in all the pursuits 
of life.—Christian Standard. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: III. 








HE most remarkable of the American 
delegates to the Woman’s Interna- 
tional Council in London died there the 
last day of June, 1808, after reading a 
paper upon prison-work in America. Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson had been for fifteen years 
the superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, and the only 
woman warden in the world. She was 
about seventy-five years of age. For 
seven years Mrs. Johnson and other influ- 
ential Boston women went annually be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature, pray- 
ing that the women convicts might be 
separated from the men, and more effec- 
tual efforts be made toward their moral 
salvation. In 1877 this was granted. 
After five years the Governor sent this 
message to Mrs. Johnson: ‘‘You have got 
your prison. Three superintendents have 
failed utterly. You must take charge of 
it yourself.’’ 
Mrs. Johnson’s trunks were packed for 
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a prolonged stay in Europe. Death and 
the Boston fire had swept away her fam- 
ilyandhome. She rechecked her trunks, 
went to Sherborn, and there for fifteen 
years had been guide, philosopher and 
friend, in the noble sense of these terms, 
to thousands of poor women. 

Last year, at the earnest solicitation of 
some friends who feared that the history 
of her work would die with her, Mrs. 
Johnson related many incidents of her 
prison life, which were written down and 
submitted to her correction. Many of 
them are too inwrought with the lives of 
well-known persons to see print; but the 
following can hardly fail to interest those 
to whom the word ‘‘convict’’ means 
something apart from ‘‘ woman.’’ 

A young woman had been sentenced to 
the Reformatory who for a long time gave 
great trouble. Mrs. Johnson had visited 
her day after day, trying in every way to 
reach her, but without success. One 
evening, when she was in a violent tem- 
per, the superintendent took her to her 
own room, but all her tact failed of re- 
sponse, and feeling driven to the wall, 
she mechanically opened a book on her 


table. It was Whitter’s poems, and her 
eye fell absently upon ‘‘The Eternal 
Goodness.’ 


‘‘Here is a beautiful poem, ”? she said 
to the prisoner; ‘‘ take it to your room, 
learn one verse, and recite it to me in the 
morning.’ 


“*T bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil my eyes for shame, 
And urge in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim.” 


“Tt is beautiful,’’ the girl responded, 
and carried the book away. The next 
morning she repeated not one verse, but 
seven—and memorizing is one thing for 
the educated and quite another for the 
ignorant—and the third day said it all. 
A transformation soon marked her face 
and actions, and one day she stopped the 
superintendent in the hall. 

‘When I wake in the night and the 
old rage comes over me, and I want to 
kill people, I say those verses, and they 
quiet and comfort me. They have saved 
me.”’ 

Shortly before his death, Mrs. Johnson 
told the story to Mr. Whittier. ‘‘ Thy 
heart must have been filled with love for 
that poor woman,’’ he said, with moist 
eyes. 

Such incidents might be prolonged in- 
definitely, but they are sufficient to em- 
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phasize Bishop Whipple’s recent remark 
concerning this great and humane insti- 
tution—the only one of its kind in the 
country: ‘‘I know of no place where the 
labor of love has been crowned with 
greater success than at the Massachusetts 
Reformatory under the devoted care of 
Mrs. Ellen Johnson.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson’s reformatory methods 
were so successful that last year she re- 
ceived over a thousand applications for 
discharged prisoners as house-servants. 
In her drives about the country, from 
house after house cooks, nurses, and 
house-maids used to rush to her carriage 
and whisper confidences into her ear, 
waiting anxiously for her words of ad- 
vice. Apart from her care of the prison- 
ers, Mrs. Johnson carried on vast business 
enterprises. In order to find work for her 
women, she established a shirt factory and 
an apron factory, a public laundry and 
dairy, besides carrying on an immense 
Reformatory farm, conservatories and 
stock-yards. Every article, from a pin to 
an engine, used at the prison she pur- 
chased, and it was she who personally 
found markets for the prison wares. In 
addition to this, she attended prison and 
charity congresses all over this country 
and Europe, and addressed clubs and 
meetings without end. In the loss of 
such a woman the world is much the 
poorer. Is there not a thought for the 
teacher in this story of a noble life? 

In an address before the National Edu- 
cationcl Association, Prof. Edward R. 
Shaw spoke very earnestly of cultivating 
a ‘‘feeling for English.’’ Stop long 
enough to get the force of the unusual 
expression. It is worth recalling again 
and again. He says: 

“‘If I were required to make a choice 
between technical knowledge of English 
and what I may term ‘feeling for Eng- 
lish,’ I should unhesitatingly choose the 
latter. This ‘feeling for English’ is a 
subtle sense, transcending psychological 
analysis, and leading those who possess 
it to use English with an appreciation of 
its genius. How, then, shall we develop 
in pupils this ‘ feeling for English?’ We 
may do this by giving them selections 
from the masters of English literature, 
and requiring that these selections be 
learned by heart, so that pupils may be 
able to repeat them and to transcribe 
them. In every grade, from the first 
year through the eighth, certain standard 
poems, selected with reference to the 
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emotional status and intellectual appre- 
ciation of the pupil, should be memor- 
ized—at the very least, half a dozen 
poems for each year. [If the Zeacher 
knows these things they will learn many 
more than this modest number.] Chil- 
dren derive pleasure from learning and 
repeating the best literature, as it meets 
a natural want in satistying their sense 
of rhythmic expression. They may not 
recall all this literature in later years, but 
it leaves behind it that subtle esthetic 
sense of‘ feeling for English.’ 

‘“'There should be, for each grade, a 
certain number of poems which each 
pupil should memorize, and with such a 
degree of perfection that he could rise 
and repeat the poem, or take pen and 
paper and transcribe it correctly as to 
spelling, punctuation, capitals and form. 
In the sixth, seventh and eighth years 
pupils should be given an opportunity to 
choose from a small collection the poems 
they would prefer to memorize. 

The following selections were memor- 
ized by the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster, on the dates here named : 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom’ 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet! I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved the garish day ; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


J. H. Newman. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


Abide with me: fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away, 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O thou who changest not, abide with me. 


I need thy presence every passing hour; 

What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who, like thyself, my guide and stay can be? 
Thro’ cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 
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I fear no foe, with thee at hand to bless: 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 
Where isdeath’ssting? where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if thou abide with me. 
Hold thou thy cross before my closing eyes: 
Shine thro’ the gloom, and point me to the skies: 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain 
shadows flee : 

In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 

' Wm. H. Monk. 


STILL, STILL WITH THEE. 


Still, still with thee—when purple morning 
breaketh, 
When wake the birds, and all the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morring, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with thee! 
When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to thee in prayer, 
Sweet the repose beneath thy wings o’ershading, 
But sweeter still to wake and find thee there. 
So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee ; 
Oh! in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the gloriousthought—I am with thee. 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


PSALM I. 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is 
in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season: his leaf also shall not wither ; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
The ungodly are not so; but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the con- 
gregation of the righteous. For the Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous: but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish. 

December 5. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid, 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclinivg 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald 


eber. 
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IF I WERE A VOICE. 

If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

That could travei the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 
I’d fly, I’d fly o’er land and sea 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale, or singing a song, 
In praise of the right, in blame of the wrong. 
If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 

I'd fly on the wings of air ; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I’d seek, 
And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 

To save them from despair. 
I’d fly, I'd fly o’er the crowded town, 
And drop like the happy sunlight down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were a voice, a pervading voice, 

I’d seek the kings of earth ; 
I’d find them alone on their beds at night, 
And whisper words that should guide them right, 

Lessons of priceless worth. 
I’d fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 
And tell them things they never heard, — 
Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 
Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 
If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 

I’d speak in the people’s ear ; 
And whenever they shouted ‘‘ Liberty !’’ 
Without deserving:to be free, 

I’d make their error clear. 
I’d fly, I’d fly on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the world rejoice, — 
If I were a voice, an immortal voice. 

Charles Mackay, 


OUR DUTY TO THE REPUBLIC. 


The Old World has already revealed to 
us, in its unsealed books, the beginning 
and end of all its own marvelous strug- 
gles in the cause of liberty. Greece, 
lovely Greece, 


The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 


where sister republics, in fair procession, 
chanted the praises of liberty and the 
gods,—where and what is she? For two 
thousand years the oppressor has ground 
her to the earth. Her arts are no more. 
The last sad relics of her temples are but 
the barracks of a ruthless soldiery. The 
fragments of her columns and her palaces 
are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruins. 
She fell not when the mighty were upon 
her. Her sons were united at Ther- 
mopylez and Marathon, and the tide of 
her triumph rolled back upon the Helles- 
pont. She was conquered by ber own 
factions. She fell by the hands of her 
own people. The man of Macedonia did 
not the work of destruction. It was 
already done, by her own corruptions, 
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banishments, and dissensions. Rome, 
republican Rome, whose eagles glanced 
in the rising and the setting sun,—where 
and what is she? The Eternal City yet 
remains, proud even in her desolation, 
noble in her decline, venerable in the 
majesty of religion, and calm as in the 
composure of death. The malaria has 
but traveled in the paths worn by her 
destroyers. More than eighteen centuries 
have mourned over the loss of her em- 
pire. A mortal disease was upon her 
vitals before Czesar had crossed the Rubi- 
con; and Brutus did not restore her 
health by the deep probings of the Sen- 
ate chamber. The Goths, and Vandals, 
and Huns, the swarms of the North, 
completed only what was already begun 
at home. Romans betrayed Rome. The 
legions were bought and sold; but the 
people offered the tribute-money. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fail, 
probably the last experiment of self-gov- 
ernment by the people. We have begun 
it under circumstances of the most 
auspicious nature. We are in the vigor 
of youth. Our growth has never been 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. 
Our constitutions have never been en- 
feebled by the vices or luxuries of the 
Old World. Such as we are, we have 
been from the beginning,—simple, hardy, 
intelligent, accustomed to self-govern- 
ment and to self-respect. The Atlantic 
rolls between us and any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching 
through many degrees of latitude and 
longitude, we have the choice of many 
products, and many means of independ- 
ence. The government is mild. The 
press is free. Religion is free. Knowl- 
edge reaches, or may reach, every home. 
What fairer prospect of success could be 
presented? What means more adequate 
to accomplish the sublime end? What 
more is necessary than for the people to 
preserve what they themselves created? 
Already has the age caught the spirit of 
our institutions. It has already ascended 
the Andes, and snuffed the breezes of both 
oceans. It has infused itself into the 
life-blood of Europe, and warmed the 
sunny plains of France and the low lands 
of Holland. It has touched the philos- 
ophy of Germany and the North; and, 
moving onward to the South, has opened 
to Greece the lessons of her better days. 
Can it be that America, under such cir- 
cumstances, can betray herself? Can it 
be that she is to be added to the catalogue 
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of republics, the inscription upon whose 
ruins is: They were, but they are not? 
Forbid it, my countrymen! Forbid it, 
heaven !—/Joseph Story. Dee. 12. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


There’s a tumult of joy 

O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 

Is the Lord of the earth ; 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful! sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 


In the light of that star 

Lie the ages impearled ; 

And that song from afar 

Has swept over the the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the natious that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light, 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay ! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King ! 
F. G. Holland, 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS ! 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying clouds, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new,— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out, my monrnful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrelin. — 
Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out the shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE HOLY ONE. 


Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
there is no searching of his understand- 
ing. He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary ; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.—J/sazah. 

December 19. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE.* 








OPINIONS OF AN EXPERT. 





OME one has said that a child may be 

- regarded as 2 very sensitive hygienic 
instrument, responding quickly to 
changes and environment. Following 
this line of thought, I have made a study 
of school construction from the stand- 
point of hygiene, as well as architecture. 

Sixteen years ago school buildings 
were erected with the idea that all that 
was required was the housing of so many 
pupils, protection from the weather, and 
so much floor space, all at the least pos- 
sible cost. At about the time mentioned, 
I began an investigation of this subject, 
being assisted by a bright man who was 
principal of a school. Much has been 
written on this topic, but my observa- 
tions are based on actual experience in 
this line. 

Given a committee of fairly intelligent 
men, the first business instead of the last, 
which is the usual method, should be the 
seleetion of the architect. This should 
be done before any site for the proposed 
structure is purchased. ‘The location at 
a suitable point within the school district 
for convenience and accessibility is ac- 
knowledged. ‘The exposure of the school 
building is of the utmost importance, and 
preferably the lot should face either to 
the worth or to the south; the class-rooms 
can then be located on the southerly side 
of the structure without too long corridors. 

Let in the Sun.—I am an advocate of 





*From a paper read before the New Jersey 
State Sanitary Association by George F. Loring, 
Architect, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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sunny buildings for class-rooms; I do not 
agree with those who advocate northwest 
or northerly exposure, when you consider 
the number of days in the year when the 
sun is obscured; that the sun is nearly 
vertical over us at its highest point in the 
summer time; that for spring, fall and 
winter days the sun is necessary for 
health; that east and west exposures in 
the morning and afternoon are as bad, in 
the opinion of those with whom I differ, 
as the southerly, and that the amount of 
fuel necessary for warming fresh air for 
northerly rooms is more by at least four 
tons per room than for southerly ones. 
Sunlight is the only disinfectant which 
sustains man, while it kills the microbe. 
We all know the agreeable sensation of 
direct sunlight, and you,cannot but agree, 
from the standpoint of health and 
economy, that my conclusion is correct. 
I believe that the body is of as much im- 
portance as the eye; with the windows 
properly screened against intense sun- 
light, by use of curtains to each window 
in two parts, with the rolls at the meet- 
ing rail, the top running up and the bot- 
tom one down, the light can be controlled. 

Proper Kind of Windows.— All windows 
in class-rooms should be square-headed, 
without transom tops, which cannot be 
properly curtained, and without the bar 
across the transoms, as they throw strong 
shadows over the desks. The light from 
the upper part of the window is most 
valuable, and it should not be made circu- 
lar or in the Gothic style. 

Double windows, or four runs of sash, 
should be built in on the cold sides of the 
class-rooms; they have the advantage of 
preventing the frosting of the glass sur- 
faces, and chilled air will not flow down- 
ward on the bodies of pupils that happen 
to be seated in the outer aisles. With 
double windows the wind pressure on the 
walls of the exterior does not affect the 
movement of the air in the heating an 
ventilating ducts. 

The interior lighting of corridors and 
location of stairways can be disposed to 
best advantage with the style of the 
building mentioned. 

The space surrounding a building, and 
within the bounds of the property lines, 
should be at least twenty feet. 

A lot where the grade of the land falls, 
or is so graded as to fall to the rear, is 
much better for the basement and for 
access to the same. 

Number and Height of Stories.—Except 
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for high schools, no building should have 
more than two stories of class-rooms; by 
spreading the building over the ground, 
instead of vertically, we gain in breadth, 
architectural effect, lessen the danger to 
health of young persons by loss of energy 
climbing stairways and lessen the danger 
from panics; the additional cost of a 
building two stories high as to one of the 
same capacity three stories high is so 
small that it is not worth considering. 

In fixing the heights of stories we are 
governed some by the amount to be ex- 
pended; the proper height of basement 
should be 9 feet 6 inches to to feet; of 
first story, 13 feet; and second story, 12 
feet. The light in rooms on the second 
story is always superior to that of the 
first, and we therefore increase the height 
of the story and of the glass surface of the 
first story to equalize same; in any event, 
the window heads should be finished to 
the top so no shadows can be thrown on 
the ceilings; the sill of windows should 
be 3 feet 4 inches from the floor. The 
proportion of light to floor area of class- 
rooms should never be less than one 
square foot of glass surface to six square 
feet of floor surface, and from experience 
I can say that this holds good for rooms 
thirty-eight feet wide, lighted from one 
side only. Within the limits of a city 
where adjoining buildings are about 
twenty feet from exterior walls, we should 
increase our glass in proportion of 1 to 5. 

The Question of Light.—Every room 
should receive the direct rays of the sun 
for some part of the day. The special 
arrangement of curtains before mentioned 
I consider better than dusty and rattling 
shutters; the direct rays can be wholly or 
in part excluded, if desired; in direct sun- 
light the rooms up to the limit mentioned 
are sufficiently bright to allow the read- 
ing of extremely fine print without exer- 
tion; at other times the shades are not re- 
quired. 

The worst light is from the front; the 
best light is from the left side or left side 
and back; as the teacher suffers from the 
light as well as the pupil, and is placed 
necessarily in the opposite position, I be- 
lieve that the desk should be placed on 
the floor, in such position as may suit the 
individual taste, supplemented by swivel 
chair. The ceiling plays an important 
part in the distribution of light, and 
should be white. I have used stamped 
metal ceilings painted white, but they 
are objectionable on account of the many 
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shadows they throw; the paint soon be- 
comes dull, and is not the equal of a per- 
fect plaster ceiling for reflecting light; 
the walls are better for the eye if tinted. 
Nothing can be better for blackboards 
than natural slate, but the joints should 
be cemented together after being planed; 
the chalk receivers should be placed at 
a height of 2 feet 2 inches from the floor 
for small children, and not over 3 feet 
4 inches high for high school pupils; 
blackboards should not be placed be- 
tween windows, and from 30 to 40 feet in 
length is sufficient for any class-room; 
dustless crayons should be used; if com- 
mon ones are used they should be wiped 
off with a damp cloth, and not with a dry 
brush. Slots in the top moulding of the 
boards should be left for cards. Picture 
mouldings should be placed everywhere. 
—N. Y. School Journal. 
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ON DUTY AT CALAMBA: II. 








IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 





HE notes of army life at Calamba, with 
dates here given, are from the private 
letters of Capt. Edw. W. McCaskey, 
Quartermaster of the Twenty-first U. S. 
Infantry, and are continued from the 
December number of Zhe Journal: 


Calamba, October 17.—Plenty of work on 
the bay this a.m. More contraband stuff. 
Had to go aboard and sort it, inspect the 
whole lot. Some people without pass. Very 
mixed cargo. Stuck on bar, wouldn’t goin 
or out. Bad surf to get little boats along- 
side. But we’re getting it in, rice, rations, 
sugar, potatoes, beans, onions and canned 
stuff. Must hustle wood and more Chinos. 
Some trouble on front of E company this 
morning. The rebels are getting too bold; 
need another warming up. New rebel 
trenches and gun places. They are getting 
in closer daily. Our two new Gatlings due 
here Friday. We need them, for we must 
give them a ‘‘go’’ very soon. Sent up all 
the Santa Rosa prisoners under guard. Capt. 
Hall went with them. Plenty of people at 
landing who would be glad to ‘‘ pull’’ them. 

Oct. 78.—Some pot shots, no hits reported. 
Everybody has wants, lots of them. Got 
up a few loads of wood that I hustled for the 
outer companies that have frequent firing 
and must be on the alert, with no time or 
were to hunt wood very far. Using deserted 

ouses and old frames. Sent the contra- 
band beer and booze for auction in custom- 
house at Manila. A good deal of firing 
this afternoon. They seem to have sharp- 
shooters trying to get officers. Nearly got 


Conley of E company twice lately. 
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Oct. z9.—Some firing. Plenty of rain 
Long night, awake and fever. Had wire 
late in afternoon to seize two tugs and four 
cascoes, smugglers. Went through surf, 
got Napidan, and corralled them all. Have 
a gang at work scrubbing floor and walls of 
Spanish hospital, where there were infectious 
diseases. We are going to move our offices 
there next week. Want to get it clean enough 
up-stairs by to-morrow evening to burn sul- 
phurforadayortwo. Then the lower floors, 
stores, booths, yards. Chinos, Filipinos, a 
whole block of them, must go. Very filthy 
place. Filthy is hardly the word tor this 
stinking hole. Some of these places haven’t 
been cleaned for ages, and there is no limit 
to their vile abominations. Hope we’ll get 
through the job without losing any valuable 
lives. Raining again, and the laborers chill 
and shake so that work goes slowly. One 
or two companies entirely out of wood to-day. 
Must find some, even if I take down a stray 
house to get it dry for them. 

Oct. 20.—They report 1000 rebels and six 
guns to reinforce their lines. Filipino- 
Spaniard claims hospital as his property, 
wants us to get out and stop making it fit 
to live in, and pay him for trespass, etc.; 
wants galore, but we can’t listen to him. 
Must go through it to-day with soap and 
lime and sulphur and carbolic acid, after 
getting off the worst of it yesterday. 
Another load of sick men to go to the city 
in the morning. Rebels seem to be mass- 
ing near sugar house. We can shell them 
there. Waiting for the Gatlings the better to 
hold our hill and the bridge. Boat in the 
night. They couldn’t get ashore for the 
surf. Rebels made attack at Io p. m., hot 
time till 11, not so warm at midnight, and 
quiet again an hour later. The attack was 
made by a party slipping around Cristobel, 
and working in near the village across the 
lower ferry. Drove in the outposts there 
and fired hard into hospital, provost-prison 
and plaza. M and F formed up and gave 
them 10,000 rounds Krags. Artillery hur- 
ried down from upper ferry and shelled 
everything around. Napidan ran in close 
and warmed up. C was in it on right, and 
E on left, rest of line firing volleys now and 
then. Rebels got a number of shells and 
solid shot well placed herein town. A big 
one burst over Major Wittich’s house, and 
several near the Commissary, just back of 
headquarters which was their target. 

Oct. 2z.—Hard cargo to unload, bar in bad 
shape and lower end of tram broke down. 
Getting big box and heavy barrel packages 
up but slowly. Late when we got through. 
Hard job to get the sick aboard and away. 
Rebels had all the bancas but one to-day. 
Sun very hot, no breeze. Finishing up the 
cleaning of the Spanish hospital, burn sul- 
phur in it to-night and to-morrow. Got new 
store-room, heavy stone walls for ammuni- 
tion and clothing and valuable quarter- 
master supplies. Caught a spy last night 
signaling the rebels during the fight. Capt. 
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Parke is still out with M company getting 
the wounded. Let the rebels have their 
dead. In store-room now there are several 
tons of artillery ammunition and a good 
stock of rifle cartridges, with more to come. 
We have 1,000 rifles, and, if hard pressed, 
the band, the hospital ‘men, all orderlies, 
trumpeters, clerks, drivers, cooks, and even 
the sick in quarters, can do good service. 

Oct. 22.—Gatlings due at 5 p. m. Must 
get them into position this evening. Three 
companies of the 37th just in, have fixed 
them up comfortably. They take matters 
very well, and look like fighting men, in 
part from the 1st Tennessee regiment. 

Oct. 23.—Quite a fight this morning. We 
got up at 3:30. Breakfast 4a.m. Load out 
4:30. The scrap lasted from 5 to 10:30 a. m. 
I hauled out ammunition three times, trot 
and gallop. Awful hot. Had two pony 
carts and light wagon, Gatling and team, 
and four-line team. Kept all well filled u 
withammiunition. Closeinittoo. Mitchell, 
of I company, was killed. Several men 
wounded. One of my wheel mules was 
killed, and fell on Hawley, rider and driver 
of the Gatling, hurting him somewhat. We 
drove the rebels three miles, returned at 
noon. The Gatling eats ammunition very 
fast, also the mountain gun. The big 3-inch 
gun has heavy stuff. The ground was rough 
and there were natural positions everywhere 
for the rebels. We took their last trench 
and barricades, and then came back. TZhey 
are there now. The fight put back our reg- 
ular work, but we wiil get through with it 
to-night. When the ammunition is to go, 
you strain every nerve and muscle to get it 
up in time where it is needed. It must not 
get there too soon, for they can’t carry any 
extra freight. Too hot. But when they 
run short and need it the case is very des- 
perate, and it must get there no matter what 
breaks. To-day we smashed a wagon and 
two carts, and lost a mule and two ponies. 

Oct. 24.—No fight this afternoon. Some 
long-range firing. Rebels hard at work on 
their old trenches, and making another line 
in their rear. They expected us to come at 
them in force to-day. We were going to, 
but the plan was changed. Expect boat 
in by dark. Eighteen sacks U. S. mail. 
Bueno! Also 20 000 Gatling and 80,000 rifle 
ammunition. More rain now. New rebel 
gun put on ridge above G, and D. Fight- 
ing to-day was slow. Our artillery and the 
rebel rifles. Hauled a load of ammunition 
late last evening to hill (E) on a sudden call, 
and another at dawn. Rode the line before 
noon, and picked up wants. Looking over 
the rebel positions from the church tower 
this afternoon. 

Oct. 25.—Boat in at 11 p. m. Inspector 
General Crane has been here for three days, 
good man. Mail in and very welcome, in- 
cluding twenty books and stacks of papers. 
They will be of interest to many people. 
Thanks for all. Pot shots all the time, 
but no heavy firing. Many wants every- 
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where, but I’m getting them filled. The 
sun has been quite hot to-day, and has dried 
up the mud. It’s just the sort of time the 
rebels play ball. Saw Walter this morning. 
He had important work to do on the 20th 
and 23d, and did it well. 

Oct. 26.—Rather quiet night. Some rain, 
and black asink. Want to get aroad through 
from this hostile village by lower ferry to C 
company’s Gatling gun. We may have to 
help them over there very suddenly and soon. 
Can run cart or ponies out that way with 
sacks of ammunition. Time important, a 
mile less distance, but can’t use it in wet 
weather. Wood question getting serious. 
Scarce, and our cooks burn it by the cord on 
open fires and in stoves ; must shave them 
down some. Want to get a couple of cords 
out to advance companies, if these sly hust- 
lers in town don’t get it before we can carry 
itout. Have tosit on athing here now to 
hold it. Casco crew just up for chow, hun- 
gry. Got them a lot of rice. Attack ex- 
pected on Banos and here to-night. The 
37th will be ready to help out, and, if it 
comes, the artillery will be in it. Want to 
get ammunition up as soon as I can before 
it opens. Sent two Filipino laborers in a 
canoe to Banos with message to Capt. Par- 
menter. Have not reported back. Rebels 
may have got them or they may have 
changed to rebels. Long range shooting 
when I was out on the line to-day, our men 
replying about onetothreeshots. Hot day, 
not much air, just the sort they like to open 
up on us because we get so exhausted when 
we drive them hard. Fifty-four recruits iu 
boat coming up to-day. General Wheaton 
got in unexpectedly this afternoon, and a 
campaign is being worked up. 

Oct. 27.—Just paid off the hands, some 
thirty odd, and some bulls and bancas and 
other small items. Pay by the day. They 
fear we will be killed, or they, or that we 
may pull out suddenly. Pay in Mexican 
silver, half value of ours, thirty cents a day 
and chow. Bosses, banqueros and good men 
in particular lines get a peseta (10 cents) or 
media(5 cts.) extra. ‘Rental of a large house 
is $20 to $30 per month; big banca same, 
smaller 5ocents per day; bulls 50 cents to 
$1.00 or more per day. It’s too hot now for 
men to work, even these fellows, does them 
up. They get chills and fever and head- 
ache, same as we do, call it ‘‘calentura y 
mucho malo en Cabeza.’’ When they shake 
they say, ‘‘ Paubré (poor) Filipino, mucho 
paubré y frio, mucho frio (very cold), mucho 
malo’’ (bad), etc. When the bullets sing 
they get down ina ditch and will not work, 
and when the big guns are at it, they shake 
and say, ‘‘Mucho bombom!’’ But they like 
the noise. Just fixed up some reading 
matter for Walter. Will try to get it out to 
him this evening before the pop party be- 
gins. They generally try it about dusk 
and dawn, and often in the night if warm 
and dry. Won’t fight in the wet unless cor- 
nered. When in a tight place they fight 
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hard, use bolos, throw them sometimes. 
We keep them a mile away, or as near that 
as we can. They are now crowding out 
about the sugar mill on St. Thomas road, 
but we are ready. 

Oct. 28.—O. K. here. Same to you all. 
Still rather quiet. Very wet, too much rain. 
Work going slowly. Small scrap on C, K 
and D at 9:30 last night. We all turned 
out, and the battery got ready to throw 
shells over the line, but it soon quieted 
down. On the alert for awhile, turned in 
later and got some —_ Odd shots during 
the night, more at dawn. Rained hard 
since then. That will cool them; makes 
the work harder too, and the Filipinos 
shake with chills and fever. They burned 
straw stacks and nipa shacks on our front 
last night, may have thought we were 
sneaking up to attack them. More rain, 
then more sun, and awfully hot between 
showers. When it is below eighty degrees 
the workmen are shivering, and I must wear 
blue shirt and coat to keep off the chills. 
Some poor starving women and a sick child 
were just in trying to get food. They are 
rebels and their men are prisoners of ours. 
Hard to see them dying by inches. We 
cannot give them help or food unless they 
pretend to be amigos and work for us when 
needed. Can’t stand it sometimes! Just 
have to dig up a little stuff or buy them 
some rice. Still raining hard. Just heard 
that our boat has five sacks of mail. Bueno! 
Hope to get some good home news. Must 
go to Manila to help settle up affairs of 
Major Howard who has recently been killed. 
I was working under him in Q. M. business. 

Oct. 29.—Sunday, on board ‘‘ Seattle,’ 
some 37 officers, guard and three rebel spies, 
newspaper men, and crew of mixed Chinos 
and Filipinos. Rain every hour or so, but 
a good breeze, and I hope a fair trip ahead. 
Sun out hot now and then. Pulled two 
cascos all the way. Stopped at Pasig and 
Pedro. There are people all along here, 
they say, dying for want of food. Reached 
Manila at 3 p. m., and reported at once to 
division headquarters. The 33d regiment 
just coming ashore. Fixed up my business 
in a short afternoon, had supper, and went 
out to hear the band Faw . Saw Styer, good 
fellow, and we talke of old times. 

Oct. 30.—Got home to Calamba again late 
this afternoon. Had to go fast in Manila to 
make business and boat. Slow trip up the 
Pasig. Fine on laguna (lake). Good breeze 
and beautiful view. Quite a sea on the bar. 
Got supplies ashore and up, and trip to 
Banos away. Tired. 

Oct. 31.—Was tired out last night after the 
tun to Manila and all that went with it. 
Plenty of signals from the rebels, but few 
shots. Got some sleep about midnight, up 
and about since. Bright morning. Suppose 
the sun will burn soon. We hear from spies 


that some of the rebel companies have gone 
away for awhile to recuperate and get more 
grub and ammunition. 


A Spanish captain 
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has just come in with an orderly. He was 
a governor of Spanish prisoners, and has 
been sent in to us with some proposals. 
The rebels do not want to feed the Spanish 
prisoners any longer ; and many of the latter 
are so sick they can neither work nor walk 
much. Many are said to be dying. There 
are several thousand Spanish prisoners and 
about a hundred American in various places. 
Awful hot to-day, about 100 degrees in the 
shade. Smoke at different places all about 
us on the hills back of the rebel lines. Sig- 
nal fires and flashes all around last night. 
Still hauling chow for thecompanies. Want 
to get some wood in shape by night so as to 
measure and accept it and get it out to the 
companies in the morning. Paid off all the 
hands for yesterday and Sunday. They were 
glad. Guess they thought I had gotten away 
‘for good,’’ That’s how the Spaniards used 
to ‘‘do’’ them. Got the new field glass. It 
works first-rate, definition clear at 1400 
yards, just about the range Ineed. Thanks 
to father. Good name for it, ‘‘ Liliputian 
marine,’’ and good second to fine little 
field glass I had in Cuba, that some fellow 
stole from my valise on way home from 
Montauk. New troops are coming in every 
few days, and are being put on the town 
lines of defense. 

Nov. r.—Nothing new yet. No heavy 
work to-day until the boat comes, unless a 
fight comes on and the artillery gets to 
using up stuff. Sun very hotearly. Didn’t 
sleep well. Working out plans, accounts, 


‘all sorts of things, listening for shots all 


the time and hearing some, but none very 
near. I’ve been running over some of those 
memory numbers also, and find that I hold 
a great many of them. Good thing. Hot 
and quiet. The hands are getting weak and 
dizzy. Have to make it an early noon and 
allow a long time to them for dinner and 
smoke and siesta. Work again at 2 o’clock 
and late this evening. Our guest, the 
Spanish officer, was late Governor of Min- 
dao and a Major of Infant He seems 
leased to be with white folks again, gets 
etter fare than he has had for the past two 
years. Hedidn’t know until last Christmas 
that the Spanish-American War was over. 
He_has a wife and two girls in Spain, and 
four boys buried there. I can’t talk very 
well with him, am a little tooslow. Mix 
up Spanish, French and English when he 
oes fast. Just got very sad news for my 
ittle boy, ‘‘Thomas, Jr.’’ His father, 
‘Thomas, Sr.,’’ was murdered down near 
the landing this morning, by three prisoners 
(rebels), just released a our calaboose 
before noon, as there was no good proof 
against them. They were rebels, here for 
chow and news, and were arrested on sus- 
picion. ‘‘ Thomas, Sr.’’ was an amigo, and 
talked some English, and his boy (Jr.) has 
been working for me about headquarters for 
ten weeks, cutting wood, looking after the 
horses, and other things. Bright little 
man, built like our Jack. Poor little fellow, 
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and r women folk and children! The 
murderers have, I suppose, got away to the 
rebel lines. I will get their names and 
descriptions and try to have them trailed 
and brought to trial. The old man was 
weak and couldn’t make a fight, and the 
fiends cut his throat. I am so sorry for the 
family. I believe they killed the old man 
because he was friendly to me and because 
his boy worked for me here. 

Nov, 2.—Boat got in late, breakers very 
rough, nearly swamped the lighter. Some 
artillery horses and mule for Gatling team. 
Caught one suspect in the murder case, got 
his knife, hope to get the others if they 
venture hereabouts. Looking after the poor 
family and the boy, of course. Another 
heavy storm. Issued a big draw of cloth- 
ing. Long, tiresome job in a hot close 
store-room, but we get it done. 

Nov. 3.—More agua. Raining very hard. 
Had to knock off all out-door work, but 
have three squads at it indoors. Even the 
police squads had to come off, and the 
guards and sentries seek shelter. An old 
timer. It reminds me of the Pump Station 
at ‘‘Camp Alva,’’ in July. Couldn’t make 
the line to-day. Seems cold with the ther- 
mometer at 80. When it rains like this the 
natives chill hard, just as we do when ex- 
posed. They have one cotton shirt or 
drawers, or both, and sometimes a hat. No 
change, and never woolens, and are used to 
staying in-doors when it rains. Man 
of the rebels in the trenches are sick at suc 
times. 

Nov. 4.—Another great storm last night. 
Sun out now and very hot. Steaming after 
the heavy rains. No air going. Got four 
Spanish prisoners off on the boat. They 
were very glad to start to Libertad. Heard 
the band play awhile ago when at the desk. 
Four more Spanish prisoners got in late last 
night from Lipa, thirty-six miles in twenty- 
four hours. They had a tough trip and a 
fight on the way, and they were pretty well 
used up. We fed them and sent them re- 
joicing on their way to Manila. Last letters 
from home September 24th. 

Nov. 5.—The spies report the rebels ex- 
sere more ammunition from Japan. Six 

ours heavy rain after midnight and it is 
steaming now. Rode the line to-day, some 
bad places on the way and the tram is 
washed out some. Expect to have these 
breaks fixed before the boat getsin. Feel 
better now, had fever in the night and 
doped up this.a. m. 

ov. 6.—Heavy storm and a quiet night. 
But few shots. Boat in late, al in 
the storm and the black darkness. Some 
recruits and Chinos. The rain, we were 
told, was to hold up about November ist, 
but we have had plenty of it since then. 
Two more esca Spaniards go up on boat 
to-day with the sick and the prisoners. 
Issued the twenty-two Chinos to the com- 
panies. Great dicker about selection, and 
some companies get a worse deal than 
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others. Very hot from 9 to 2, and then a 
heavy rain, poured in sheets. More Chino 
slave business. Enough of that at any time. 
I have 52 in the regiment and 12 in the 
hospital, to round up, and settle their rows, 
and arrange in squads so that work and 
chow go along peaceably. Hong Kong and 
Canton will not eat or live or work together. 
The different districts seem to hate each 
other cordially. Squads finishing oe 
work, tired and wet. Poor people! Tough 
job for thirty cents. Some of the volunteers 
went into Risall’s quarters and took beds, 
etc., for fire. I caught them in time and 
they took the beds back. Now comes the 
daily pay-roll of thirty-cent men, and ferry 
and small boat people. It was too wet and 
late to pay them last night, and they were 
too tired to come up and see about it. 

Nov. 7.—Sun hot to-day, too in shade. 
Working small gangs and getting small 
results. Rained later, looks now like an 
all-day downpour. Thecompanies will soon 
be shifted to afford relief to those that have 
borne the brunt of it for the _ six weeks. 
The long strain, and wet, and the four fights 
they have had, are telling on them and it is 
no wonder that so many are breaking down. 
New moon last night, partly under a cloud. 
Rained hard most of the night, let up at 
dawn. We have been in this island for 
almost six months and the rain has fallen 
more hours than it has not fallen, that is, 
more wet hours by far than dry. The dry 
times, with bright sun, are good for calen- 
tura, hot head and fever. We take it as it 
comes. They call this ‘‘the wet season,’’ 
and it’s well named. 

Nov. 8.—Last night the moon was fine; I 
was having a quiet smoke and watching it, 
and dreaming of those at home when the 
alarm went. Some shacks were burning, 
and there was some firing across the river 
in the village on our extreme right. The 
companies were at once lined up along our 
bank, and the artillery came down at a trot. 
Conly P. was sent over with a platoon to 
find the trouble. None there. Waited 
awhile, and then returned to former status 
of waiting. Shooting during the night. 
The mother of my second boss died this 
a. m., and was buried, I had to get out a 
pass for him (‘‘ Francisco No. 1’’), to use a 
burial box, and enter the cemeteria without 
inspection. They don’t bury the box. Boards 
are too scarce. Just wrap the body in a mat 
of rush or grass work. No priest here. He 
is out on the rebel lines. Carry on pole on 
shoulders of two men like any coolie burden, 
and two more carry picks and shovels. 
Rebels are making stronger defences on a 
part of their line. Suppose we must make 
another fight out on the right. It looks as 
if they would open on us from about 1200 
yards this time. The last two attacks were 
at 1000 and 1700 pm 3 and then we rushed 
them. Plenty of amigos in white in town 
to-day. Wonder what it means. They will 
probably skip before the scrap begins. The 
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artillery horses and mules just went by at a 
round trot. They are huge, ge ani- 
mals and are kept in good condition. 

Nov. 9.—Fairly quiet during the night. 
Fine sky till eleven, then heavy black 
clouds. Heavy, cold rainsince3a.m. Get 
into woolens and shiver. We looked for an 
attack last night or to-night, and then we 
were going for them to-morrow at dawn, 
but this rain will change the plan. The 
mud is so deep that it would hard to 
move the artillery at all, and our plans re- 

uire to move fast. Rained all day. Sun 
shone for about two minutes at noon, then 
rain again and ever since. Our cook has 
made a fiddle of tin, and strung it up, and is 
playing ‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold Ground.’’ It’s 
dreadful, but he’s getting some fun out of 
it, and he doesn’t have a very jolly time, 
so I don’t growl. 

Nov. 12.—Sun out, very hot, everything 
damp and muggy. Private Roach of L 
Company has just died, and I am ordered to 
get his body off to city by return boat. Sent 
a man on horseback to beach, to go off and 
hold the boat. Do not know where boards 
can be had to make coffin. Poor fellow! 
It was sudden, went sick yesterday morning, 
hospital in afternoon, unconscious in night, 
dead this morning. May he rest in peace! 
Must get up more wood to-day and make an 
issue of it. Companies on far lines need it 
badly. Very many sick. Heavy rains for 
four days and nights, and chance for more 
of it. Long rains and hot sun bring out 
fever strong. Plans making for a heavy 
fire from our whole line at dawn, and all the 
artillery to work fast. Ifthe rebels develop 
we are to go at them; if not, we are simply 
to hold our trench line, and fire at any one 
to be seen. Have just been all over the line 
fixing up for move of troops and artillery in 
the night. Both fords are passable, and 
upper road will stand heavy guns and 
wagons, the lower one light carts and 
ponies with packs and foot soldiers. Ex- 

ct a stir to-night on our right, and we go 

ack at them at dawn, Companies are to 
exchange itions Tuesday a. m., if this 
Fourth of July goes right to-morrow. 
There is some shooting at intervals, and 
suppressed excitement. Artillery men have 
just loaded their chests at Q. M. store room. 
Finished work and paid off hands. Must go 
out over ground again to show 37th their 
places and how to get there, then fix up 
small details, saddle ponies for mounted 
messengers 4 a. m., and Gatling team 4.30, 
etc. It seems hardly right to devote all 
Sunday to preparations for a battle, but 
that’s our business just now. 

Nov. 13.—Rather quiet as I write, but 
we've used up plenty of ammunition since 
dawn. Upat 3a. m., breakfast and out by 


4 o’clock. Mostly artillery at mile and 
mile and a half range firing over our lines, 
and some heavy infantry work. Last +“ 
was beautiful till 2a.m. We lay down, but 
waited nearly all night for the rebels to 
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attack. Helped Crawford some in tower 
to-day, watching shots and giving warnings 
by telegraph. Found a new rebel trench 
on higher ground, guess we must go after 
it. Our companies are growing small and 
many men are so weak that extra violent 
effort does them up quickly. A, B and C 
companies of the 37th also getting smaller 
daily. Lucky that we did not make an 
attack to-day over bridge towards Cabayo. 
They were massed out there, as we have 
since learned, and ready to warm us at 
close range in a sort of ambush, while they 
fired from sheltered positions. Our fire has 
done good execution. These rebels on our 
front are spunky until we go at them with 
a yell in a charge. They can’t stand that. 
But at long range, and trench and picket 
firing they give ustrouble. Ran out supply 
of amunition this p. m., and arranged to 
move companies’ stuff in the morning. 

Nov. 14.—Fairly quiet night. Firing 
now and then. Rained hard, coming down 
in sheets since 3 a.m. Boat captain just 
up. More smuggling and contraband. 
Seized a lot and dumped it into the lake. 
Hope we do not have another row with the 
rebels until the companies have made 
change of position as ordered. This rain 
a prevent it, for it makes them shiver 
and stay in their holes. Just came in 
drenched, as is everybody who is out of 
doors. Tram railway washed out some. 
Will soon have things fixed. 

Nov. 15.—Fire scant, wood scarce, wet and 
cold. Hundreds sick, hospital full, sick boat 
will be called to relieve pressure. Have on 
two suits of underclothes, a sweater, and 
shoes not so very wet, gum coat soaked 
through, more wet inside than out. Think 
I’ll turn it! Poncho like a sieve, soaked 
through and full of mildew. Clothes green, 
musty and foul-smelling like a damp cellar. 
When will it let up! Rheumats rather 
better. Not soaked through yet, but the 
day is young. Whole town flooded last 
night. Have small gangs on tram, and 
ditch, and rations, and wood. River away 
up! Can hear it roar over the rapids nearly 
a mile away. Expect boat late to-night, 
with casco of vegetables in tow. Also pay- 
master and his clerk, and box of gold and 
silver, etc. In a few days comes the In- 
spector-General. Find out where are all the 
old tents and poles and pegs, axes and 
shovels, long and short handle pots and 
kettles, buzzycots, and rope and shelter 
tents, etc., so as to collect them for inspec- 
tion. Like the mud! Hope the sun will shine 
out awhile soon and let us dry out some. 
Many sick to-day, but not so many as I ex- 
pected. Barometer begins to rise again. 
Want to get more wood up and issued this 
atternoon, if the tram works right. Must 
not risk a wreck with the beef and pay 
chest, too valuable. Will try a load of wood 
first. Little shopkeepers here getting ready 
for big business. They scent pay-day. 

Nov. 76.—Paymaster in during night. 
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There may be a warm time when our men 
and the 37th get to celebrating. They have 
had a hard time here, and may go it rather 
wild. Many natives are sick with fever and 
these horrible chills. Too much work in 
the cold rain. Some cascos in bay smug- 
gling. Case of small-pox in plaza. Hope 
it will not spread. Place is fairly clean now, 
and we are trying to keep it so. Vino jags 
make men wild. It is a very poor kind of 
drink, cuts the insides and kills. My two 
white bosses are sick, and four Filipino 
bosses also laid up. Even they go down 
under the rain and mud and hot sun, To- 
day I had 28 on duty. Just paid them off, 
also the washer-women, who were in good 
humor. We pay five cents Mexican ed 
piece, and have a great counting. Send a 
dozen for 50 cents and get back ten pieces. 
Washed in cold, dirty water, little or no 
—- never boiled. Smell—imagine it ! Sun 
with us awhile, then a blow, and another 
storm. Captain Larsen of Napidan in, jolly 
as ever. Fighting on the north and at 
Dagupan. Sad news that Logan is killed. 
I knew him at West Point. He landed the 
Sunday I was in the city, two weeks ago— 
very short career here in Luzon. 

Nov. 17. — Storm again last evening. 
Rather quiet all night. Moon breaking 
through clouds. Two shacks burned in 
town. Too much drink after pay-day, and 
too risky out here for that. Better were all 
hands poor again, and the vino spilled in 
the gutter. This is no place for drinking 
men. Some few shots now and then. Tele- 
graph line not working, have a lookout in 
the tower to report the boat when in sight. 
Always hope for mail from Home. Last 
dates late in September. Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year to you all. 

Nov. 18.—Some shooting. Moon part of 
night, then blow and morerain. Clear now, 
close and damp. Town is filling up fast. 
Working pay-day dodges on the soldiers 
like the fakirs at a fair at home. Cock 
— are the main games. More smug- 
gling. These Mestizo-Chino-Spanish-Fili- 
pino smugglers are as cunning as can be 
made. Laguna is up again and no drainage. 
Our ditch work flooded, and mud galore. 
Will go down in a few days unless we have 
another storm. 

Nov. 19.—Sunday, very hot, mud drying 
up again. Frequent shots. Report in last 
night of proposed attack, and there were 
some signs. We got all hands ready, and 
moved the guns, and then waited all night, 
but no fight developed. Made a seizure of 
Chino smugglers’ goods late last evening, 
several hundred dollars worth. Hope we 
get some new troops here soon. The con- 
stant strain day and night of six months’ 
duty in the trenches, on the firing line, in 
this almost incessant rain and mud, under 
tropical sun, is telling hard on our men. 
Our sick list is now nearly six hundred, and 
growing daily. Heavy firing to northwest 
last evening, towards Imus, probably ten 
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miles out. Don’t know what it means. 
Many natives are dying. This seems to be 
a bad season. Too much agua (water) and 
mud. We eat regularly and smoke and 
work, and —_ when we can, at any odd 
time, frequently in all our clothes just 
ready to jump at any sudden alarm. 


<> 
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WORTHY TRIBUTE TO DWIGHT 
L. MOODY. 








BY FLOYD W. TOMPKINS. 





CHRISTIAN hero has passed away. 
The world is poorer for his going, 
but richer for his life, and thousands are 
blessing God, and will bless Him through 
all eternity for the message which they 
heard from this man. He was plain and 
simple, almost homely. in his appearance 
and his manner. There was no great 
eloquence in his speech, nor majesty in 
his stature; yet he drew people as by a 
miracle, because he was so true, and be- 
cause he had a message. It might be 
said of him as was said long ago of St. 
John the Baptist: ‘‘He did no miracle, 
but all things he spake of Jesus were 
true.” 

Dwight Lyman Moody was born in 
Northfield, Mass., February 5, 1837. He 
received a limited education, and worked 
on a farm till he was seventeen, and then 
became a clerk in a Boston shoe store. 
In 1856 he went to Chicago, and there 
began his Christian work in a very 
simple way at first, and entirely amongst 
the poor; but his zeal was already mani- 
fest, and he soon had a Sunday-school of 
over 1,000 pupils. During the Civil 
War he was interested in the Christian 
Commission, and afterwards in the 
Young Men’s Christian Assocsation. It 
was in 1875 that he visited England in 
company with Mr. Sankey, and held 
those great meetings in which Henry 
Drummond became so interested, and 
with which he later identified himself. 
Similar meetings were instituted in the 
United States in 1875, and since then 
from time to time cities and towns have: 
been awakened by the noble, fearless: 
preaching of this true-hearted Christian. 
Aside from his so-called revival services, 
Mr. Moody’s great works have been in 
Chicago, where he built an institute 
for the education of young men and 
women in Christian work, which, under 
the Rev. Mr. Torrey, is still doing a 
wonderful service, and in Northfield, the 
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place of his birth and death, where he 
erected schools for boys and girls, and 
held yearly conferences for Christian 
workers. The ‘‘summer schools’’ held 
in this quiet little town have made it 


famous all over the world, and have. 


accomplished more than can easily be 
calculated for the growth of the Christian 
religion at home and abroad. 

Mr. Moody never received money for 
his services. It is said that a friend 
cared for his wants, and left him free to 
preach and work unhampered by the 
perplexing alliances which have often 
crippled aggressive workers. And so, 
fearless, and unbound by anything save 
the bonds of his leve for his Master, he 
labored on until the end. 

It is a wonderful story, the life of this 
farmer’s boy, this mechanic, this un- 
educated, yet true and inspired teacher. 
Perhaps all the lessons can be hardly told 
just now in the immediate hours of his 
ended career. But surely there are some 
which are evident, and which this age 
sorely needs to learn. First, he was 
strongly sincere and fearless. His reli- 
gion meant everything to him, and his 
faith, therefore, was great. It is the 
“light, half believer of a casual creed,’’ 
as Arnold expressed it, who is full of 
hesitation and trembling, and makes 
little headway. Honesty of religious 
belief will always impress men. Second, 
Mr. Moody was direct. He had little 
patience with the sophistry of theo- 
logical theories; but he knew that the 
world was sinful, and that Christianity 
could help it, and that constituted his 
creed and was the basis of his preaching. 
And we can assure ministers to-day that 
‘while men are careless of so-called 
dogma, and hate empty formalism, they 
will listen and profit by the old story of 
help and comfort and godly living taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth. Others can fill 
churches as well as Mr. Moody filled his 
halls, if only they are whole hearted, 
and have a simple Gospel message. 
Third, and he was a man, ‘‘the noblest 
work of God.’’ He might have been 
more learned in books; a college educa- 
. tion is good. He might have been more 
polished in social ways, though he 
always had a little contempt for refine- 
ments of social distinction. But he was 
big minded, big hearted, brave, instinct- 
ively a gentleman of the highest type, 
and these great possessions gave him 
influence. 
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That influence will live, as all such 
influences must live. Would to God we 
had more such men, for the world needs 
them! Meanwhile, regardless of sect or 
creed, or no creed, all men will feel the 
loss of such a man, and will count them- 
selves as fellow sorrowers with the 
Northfield family in the little white 
house by the roadside, under the shadow 
of old ‘‘Round Top,’’ dear to tens of 
thousands.—Piiladelphia Ledger. 


_— 
ae 
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WORDS COMMONLY MISUSED. 








Ts following are from a paper read 
before the Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation. Consult the dictionary ifin doubt 
as to any of these suggestions. 


Accord is a stilted substitute for give. 

Ability and capacity are not synonyms. 
The former is the power of applying, the 
latter of acquiring knowledge. 

Aggravate means to add the weight of, 
and is not equivalent to irritate. 

You can administer governments, oaths, 
medicine, but not blows nor punishments ; 
they are dealt or given. 

Adopt is a poor substitute for take in such 
phrases as ‘‘ What course will you adopt ?”’ 

Do not confound amateur with novice. 
An amateur may be an artist of great ex- 
perience and and skill, but he is not a pro- 
fessional artist. A novice is a beginner. 

An audience is an assembly of hearers. 
There can be no audience at a gymnastic 
performance, a pantomime, a boat race, a 
sparring match, and the like. If only the 
eye is appealed to, use the word spectators. 

Do not use balance in the sense of rest, 
remainder, residuum, or remnant. The word 
is only permissible where simile of scales 
will apply, as in a bookkeeper’s balance. 

Do not confound bountiful with plentiful. 
Bountiful means liberal, beneficent. 

Commence is called vulgar by many 
authorities. Begin is preferable, because it 
is shorter and is Anglo-Saxon. 

Consider means to contemplate, to ponder. 
Do not use for think, suppose, or regard. 

Constantly is not synonymous with fre- 
quently. Constantly means uninterruptedly. 

Deprecate is wrongly used for disapprove, 
censure, condemn. The word really means 
to beg or pray against. 

Description should not be used for kind 
or sort. Say, ‘‘His clothes were of the 
meanest sort,’’ and not, ‘‘of the meanest 
description.”’ 

Don’t use expect for suppose, think, guess. 

Farther should be used exclusively with 
reference to distance. In other connections 
use further. 

A man is liable for that for which he is 
exposed, obliged, or subject, but he is not 
liable to act. Do not confound with likely. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpect to pass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - =~ Jd. P, McCASKEY. 








TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

UNDER the provisions of the Act of Assem- 
bly approved July 15, 1897, the county com- 
missioners will make to the Department of 
Public Instruction the return of the chil- 
dren between 6 and 16 years of age in the 
several school districts in their respective 
counties within the next, few weeks, the 
latest date on which they can do so legaliy 
being the last Satarday in January. As 
one-third of the State appropriation to 
schools is distributed on this return, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction desires 
to call the attention of boards of directors 
to the fact that they would do well to see 
their commissioners before the return is 
made out and ascertain if the number for 
their district is correctly reported. Unless 
this is done, an error on the part of the com- 
missioners or the assessors may cause the 
district to receive less than its just share of 
the State appropriation to the schools. 


-— 





HE report of the Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction for the fiscal year 
ended May 31st, which is given in full 
elsewhere in this number, shows that 
there are nearly 28,000 public schools in 
Pennsylvania. These schools are at- 
tended by 1,152,352 pupils, an increase of 
nearly 10,000 over the number of pupils 
in attendance in 1898. The number of 
school districts is now 2,493; number of 
schools, 27,968; number of graded schools, 
16,905 ; number of superintendents, 140; 
number of male teachers, 9,360; female 
teachers, 19,469; average salaries of male 
teachers per month, $44.27; average of 
female teachers per month, $37.84; whole 
number of pupils, 1,152,352; average 
number of pupils in daily attendance, 
858,177; cost of school houses—purchas- 








ing, building, renting, etc., $3,569,820.94; 
teachers’ wages, $10,749,713.38; cost of 
school text books, $782,235.51; cost of 
school supplies other than text books, 
$408,146.30; fuel, contingencies, fees of 
collectors and other expenses, $4,798,- 
852.82; total expenditures, $20,308,- 
768.95 ; estimated value of school prop- 
erty, $49,491,585.59. What more import- 
ant interest in the Commonwealth ? 





THE vacancy in the Principalship of 
the Lock Haven State Normal School 
was recently filled by the election of Prof. 
J. R. Flickinger, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro. The va- 
cancy at Edinboro was filled by the elec- 
tion of Prof. J. F. Bigler, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Venango county. The 
last two gentlemen are in the prime of 
life, and their success has received fitting 
recognition in the call to new positions of 
trust and usefulness. Prof. Eldon retires 
to private life at an age when most men 
claim the right to lay aside the burdens 
of a busy life. Under his administration 
the Lock Haven school passed through 
fire and flood. He saved it from destruc- 
tion, and leaves it with new buildings, 
new model school and a well-equipped 
gymnasium. His career was crowned 
with abundant success; and he goes to 
private life followed by the good wishes 
of hosts of friends and former pupils. 





Pror. EDWARD GIDEON, of Phila- 
delphia, began teaching fifty years ago, 
and his old pupils join in doing him 
honor to celebrate this golden anni- 
versary. With characteristic unselfish- 
ness, Mr. Gideon declined to receive as a 
personal gift any fund collected to mark 
this occasion. It has, therefore, been 
decided to endow the Edward Gideon 
Scholarship in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the income to be used to pay 
the tuition of a young man or woman 
for the higher education that might 
otherwise be beyond their reach. In this 
way the name and life-work of a noted 
teacher will be perpetuated in the com- 
munity where he has labored so long and 
so well. It is estimated that nearly 
20,000 pupils have been under his charge. 
After fifty years of such good service to 
the state, the teacher should be at liberty 
to retire upon an honorable pension. In 
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the army or in the navy less than forty 
years are enough for this, and the retir- 
ing pay is a very handsome salary. 





County Supt. D. L. Hower, of Wayne, 
says, July roth: ‘‘ Every School Board 
ought to have Zhe Journal, which is 
Pennsylvania’s best school magazine. It 
is the only school paper that comes to my 
desk that is read as soon as it puts in an 
appearance. I want to thank you for its 
many excellent features.”’ 

County Supt. J. George Becht, of Ly- 
coming county: ‘‘It is a great pity that 
every District does not subscribe for 7he 
Journal for all the Board. ‘Those Di- 
rectors who read it are most enthusiastic 
in speaking of the help they have from 
it. When once they are in the habit of 
receiving and reading it regularly, they 
are loath to give it up.’’ 

Co. Supt. John F. Bigler, Venango 
county: ‘‘I am glad that you are doing 
so much for the school interests of our 
Commonwealth, and hope that all the 
Directors in Venango county may sub- 
scribe for Zhe Journal.’’ 

Mr. Edwin Walton, Secretary High- 
land school district, Chester county, says: 
‘*IT suggested when I first became a 
member of the Board thirty years ago that 
each member should have a copy of Zhe 
Journal, and although many changes have 
occurred since then in our membership, 
no objection has ever been raised by any 
one to the regular annual subscription for 
the full Board.’’ 

Supt. Jas. A. Dewey, Newport town- 
ship, Luzerne county, renewssubscription 
to Zhe Journal for the Board of Directors 
and twenty-seven Teachers. 





Dr. EDWARD Brooks, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Philadelphia, has 
prepared a report on home study, pre- 
sented to the Board of Education of that 
city, from which we take this common 
sense paragraph: ‘‘ The value of the in- 
dependent and unaided study of text- 
books should not be overlooked in the 
education of children. The preparation 
of lessons will cultivate the habits of 
reading and study, which are invaluable 
not only to the student but to the indi- 
vidual in after life. The neglect of this 


in the elementary schools will be espec- 
ially apparent in the higher schools, and 
involve a loss of time there in training 
pupils to the habits of study. No pupil 
should be sent from the elementary 
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schools to the higher schools who has not 
been trained to habits of careful and at- 
tentive study, and does not know how 
to learn lessons from the printed page.’’ 


_ 


DUTCH AND QUAKER. 








HIS is the subject of a new publication 
in two volumes from the pen of John 
Fiske, and the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. It fully, sustains the reputation of 
the author, and is worthy of a place in 
every library in the land. The style is 
charming, and the volumes are brim-full 
of historical facts that are of special inter- 
est to the people of Pennsylvania. 

The author’s point of view is very dif- 
ferent from that of Douglass Campbell. 
He discounts the high praise which Mr. 
Campbell accords to the people of Hol- 
land and New York, and grants them far 
less influence in moulding the free insti- 
tutions of America. Of all the claims 
made for the Dutch he is hardly willing 
to admit that anything beyond the 
custom of recording deeds and mortgages 
came from the-Dutch Republic—a doubt- 
ful gift, if we think of the loose way in 
which the records are made under exist- 
ing laws, and of the validity attached to 
them in case the original documents are 
lost or destroyed. Those who admire 
Mr. Campbell’s two volumes on the Puri- 
tan in England, Holland and America, 
should read John Fiske to get a state- 
ment of the other side of the controversy. 

One is impressed with Fiske’s sincere 
desire to get at the truth and to give the 
facts as they are, and yet there is an 
absence of the disinterested, objective 
presentation which characterizes the his- 
torical writings of Leopold von Ranke. 
In the famous history of the Popes the 
reader can often scarcely tell whether 
Ranke is a Protestant or a Catholic, so 
colorless and disinterested is the state- 
ment of the course of events. In regard 
to the position of Mr. Fiske the reader is 
never in doubt. He writes from the New 
England point of view and can scarcely 
refrain at times from poking fun at the 
Dntch. Although he does not pretend to 
discuss the question of protection, he can 
not help showing where he stands. The 
foliowing language is certainly not equiv- 
ocal: ‘‘ The abominable tariff and navi- 
gation acts also, by which commerce was 
stupidly hampered, aroused in mercantile 
communities a spirit of lawlessness which 
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tolerated the vile pirate very much as it 
aided and abetted the noble army of 
smugglers. If the pirate could afford to 
undersell the honest skipper, his custom- 
ers could easily refrain trom asking awk- 
ward questions.’’ 

‘‘In the days before Satan had in- 
vented hot-air furnaces and steam radi- 
ators, it was apt to be cold in the bed- 
room in winter nights,’’ is another speci- 
men showing how he can express his 
views on modern life while writing of 
life long ago. 

His estimate of William Penn makes a 
Pennsylvanian feel proud of the Founder 
of the Colony. We cannot forbear quot- 
ing the following from the account of 
Penn’s eloquence: 

‘‘A charming picture is this of the 
highly-gifted young man, with his noble 
face, commanding presence and magnetic 
demeanor, going about to win souls to a 
higher life. It was because they felt the 
divine authority in the nature of his 
utterances that his hearers were so 
‘broken’ and contrite. It was a re- 
newal of Christ’s teaching that religion 
is an affair of the inner soul and not of 
externals; and there can be little doubt 
that the Christian ideal has been, on the 
whole, more perfectly realized among the 
Quakers than with any other sect of 
Christians.”’ 

The last volume contains a chapter on 
the migration of sects, in which a foot- 
note pays a deserved compliment to one 
of Lancaster’s authors, Mr. Frank R. 
Diffenderfer, who recently published a 
volume on the German Exodus to Eng- 
land in 1709. Fiske agrees with this 
writer in assigning the travels of Penn in 
1671 and 1677 as the chief cause of the 
direction of the wave of migration from 
the Palatinate to Pennsylvania. 

The same page (Vol. II, 351) gives a 
translation of a stanza of Emerson’s verses 
into Pennsylvania German, as found in 
Ziegler’s ‘‘Draus un Deheem,’’ which 
was printed at Leipzig in 1891. Fiske is 
gracious enough to call this ‘‘a charming 
little book.’’ He also speaks in glowing 
terms of the services of the Scotch Irish. 
He makes mention of the Mennonites, 
the Dunkers, the Seventh-Day Baptists, 
the Labadists and Moravians, and he 
even includes the Lutherans among the 
sects, seemingly unconscious of the fact 
that the Lutherans and the German Re- 
formed (the latter he does not mention, 
although they were the predominating 
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element in the migration from the Pala- 
tinate) were always spoken of as the 
Church people, to distinguish them from 
the so-called sects. Nor does he suspect 
the harmony in the forms of church gov- 
ernment and doctrinal teaching which 
existed between the Presbyterians and 
the German Reformed, which made pos- 
sible at a later day the transfer of Profes- 
sors of Theology from the schools of the 
former to the latter and vice versa, and 
he ascribes the possibility of harmony 
between them solely to the liberal princi- 
ples of the Scotch-Irish and to the free 
atmosphere of Pennsylvania. 

No human workmanship is without 
blemishes, but the account of the Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies in America from 
the pen of Mr. Fiske is one of the best, 
if not the very best, that have thus far been 
given to the public. 





MORE NONSENSE. 





OME forty years ago we read with en- 
.) joyment and profit the essays of the 
‘‘Country Parson.’’ Like the letters of 
Timothy Titcomb, by J. G. Holland, and 
the essays of Gail Hamilton, these papers 
were very widely known. ‘The title of 
one of them, ‘‘Concerning Veal,’’ a dis- 
cussion of rawness and immaturity, is re- 
called by the folly of an experiment 
recently tried by a principal of one of the 
Milwaukee schools. The case might be 
presented at some length, but the follow- 
ing from Miss Fanny Grant, of Mil- 
waukee, which appears in the October 
number of the Vew York Teacher, makes 
further comment unnecessary: 

‘*When I was,a child I spake as a 
child.’’ One of the principals of. Mil- 
waukee recently made quite an unusual 
sensation in the public schools of that 
city. His attempt to introduce civic gov- 
ernment into his ward school has resulted 
in disaster—disaster to himself in that he 
has lost his situation as principal of the 
school, and much worse to the scholars 
under his jurisdiction, whose school work 
must have suffered as much as the moral 
tone of the school has been lowered by 
this most unfortunate experiment. 

It seems that the scholars were to gov- 
ern themselves just as a city is governed. 
There were courts, there was a system of 
police, there was a caucus, elections were 
held, and the machine cropped up in the 
usual way. Votes were bought with 
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chewing-gum and slate pencils, police- 
men (little boys and girls, be it under- 
stood) were bribed, and, in a word, the 
scheme worked so badly that a mass 
meeting of the parents took place. There 
were complaints about the encouragement 
to tattling and tale-bearing that the new 
system -made to flourish in the school, 
that punishments were severe and unjust 
that the judges caused the principal to 
inflict upon youthful law-breakers, and 
the general ill-feeling that grew up in the 
ward was a serious matter from every 
point of view. The superintendent and 
school board took part in the discussion, 
and of course the whole thing was stopped. 

The results were bad feeling all around, 
a school in dire disorder, many small acts 
of injustice, many children made to spend 
their energies on what is no business of 
the young, to the utter neglect of the 
manifest work of the school that surely 
should take up all the time public-school 
children have to spend with their books, 
time short at best, and needed in honest 
study to its last moment. The reason 
why this mischievous scheme failed is 
that it was founded upon a fallacy, if one 
may venture to express it in this way. 
It gave responsibility to what is in its 
nature irresponsible. 


_— 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 








HE executive committee of Pennsyl- 

vania City and Borough Superintend- 
ents’ Convention, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, February 8-10, is busy at work 
preparing for one of the most promising 
meetings yet held by that body. A 
special attraction will be ‘‘ Industrial 
Education,’’ by J. Liberty Tadd, illus- 
trated by some of his pupils on the plat- 
form. State Supt. Schaeffer has promised 
to be present and address the convention, 
and the names of progressive superin- 
tendents from different parts of the State 
will be found on the programme, which 
will appear in the February number of 
The Journal, It is also expected that 
Governor Stone will attend the conven- 
tion and address the assembled educators. 
Efforts will be made to secure excursion 
rates on the railroads. The local com- 


mittee and University will do all in their 
power to make an assured success of 
this meeting. Ample time for discussion 
will be granted, as the reading of papers 
in the day sessions will be strictly limited 
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to thirty-five minutes, and all the speak- 
ers, except the first in the discussion of 
each subject, to five minutes. The exec- 
utive committee desires it to be distinctly 
understood that supervising principals 
are regarded as properly members of this 
convention, and ‘it therefore extends the 
heartiest invitation to them to be present 
at the meeting. 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 





HE exposition to be held next year at 
Paris gives promise in its many de- 
partments of being worthy of the close 
of the century. No science has made 
greater advance in many lines than that 
of education. The theory of general 
education in its relation to the State, has 
gone forward from the education of the 
few at personal expense or through the 
church to the education of all at the 
cost of the public. The science of teach- 
ing has made great progress. The 
material growth and equipment of the 
school have kept pace with the advance 
in architecture and hygiene. ‘The litera- 
ture of education has grown into a great 
library. To present this growth and to 
bring it out in bold relief in all its rela- 
tions to the other groups, is the work of 
the department of education at the ex- 
position. 

The limitations of space make the 
problem for the United States not what 
we show, but how can we show what we 
must show. A retrospective exhibit on 
the part of the United States is imprac- 
ticable. The exhibit will be distinct- 
ively national in character. At the 
same time, any piece of work contributed 
from any locality is credited to that 
locality, and as such will be catalogued 
and judged for an award. 

Elementary and secondary education 
will occupy fifty per cent. of the entire 
space assigned the United States, and 
higher and special forms of education 
the remaining fifty. The exhibit will be 
collective, classified by grades, aiming to 
show in each grade, step by step, the 
best work that our schools can turn out. 

In exhibiting the work of our colleges 
and universities, a radical departure has 
been made. The exhibit will be 
arranged by departments, and each uni- 
versity will contribute to one or more de- 
partments, as they may choose. Univer- 
sity extension, schools for defectives, 
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commercial schools, Indian schools, etc., 
will be represented so far as the space 
will permit. 

The installation and decoration of the 
exhibit is being carefully looked after by 
expert architects and artists. The sole 
motive which dominates the preparation 
of the exhibit is to give to foreign 
nations a correct idea of the methods by 
which the self-reliant and capable Ameri- 
can citizen of to-day is developed. 


_ 
_ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ADAMsS—Supt. Roth: The teachers of 
Mount Joy township are conducting a series 
of educational meetings. The first district 
institute for the year was held on November 
11th, at Littlestown. The county institute, 
held at Gettysburg, was a success both in 
attendance and in interest. The instructors 
were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, G. M. D. Eckels, 
E. O. Lyte, T. B. Noss, S. A. Martin, E. T. 
Jeffers, Supt. J. M. Coughlin and Profs. 
R. M. McNeal, O. G. Klinger, A. B. B. Van 
Ormer and A, M. Lindsay. The evenings 
were taken up by lectures by Prof. A. W. 
Hawks and Dr. Sherman Culp, and by en- 
tertainments. The self-reporting system 
was introduced and gave general satisfac- 
tion. All of the 194 teachers were in attend- 
ance. Seventy-four directors registered dur- 
ing the week. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: On Novem- 
ber 30th I attended a Thanksgiving and 
flag-raising celebration in Valley township, 
Mr. J. N. Lewis teacher. There was a large 
attendance of directors, teachers and citi- 
zens. Addresses were made by Director S. 
G. Oliver, Mr. Waugaman, a citizen, Mr. 
Bowser, a teacher, and by the County Su- 
perintendent. On November 14th I visited 
the Parker City schools, Prof. I. J. Noll, 
principal. These schools under their effi- 
cient principal, assisted by an able corps of 
teachers, are doing excellent work. Local 
institutes have been held in two or three 
districts, with much interest on the part of 
teachers, directors and patrons. Kittan- 
ning, not wishing to be behind its neigh- 
boring districts, recently completed a very 
comfortable school building, the best in the 
township and equipped with modern furni- 
ture. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Maxatawny, Upper 
Bern, North Heidelberg and Penn erected 
handsome single-room buildings. They are 
all of brick and equipped with modern im- 
provements. It is about time, in the dawn 
of the twentieth century, that the stove in 
the school-room should be abolished and a 
cellar heater substituted. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The vaccination law 
has been complied with in the majority of 
our school districts. In a few districts, 
however, no effort was made to enforce the 
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law. The schools are now well attended, 
the attendance in some of our rural districts 
being 98 and 99 per cent. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: I attended a lo- 
cal institute in Allegheny county, and spoke 
to fifty teachers on ‘‘School Discipline.’ 
Local institutes are of frequent occurrence 
in our county, and will continue so until 
late in the spring. I find most of the 
schools visited doing good work ; still a few 
should be doing better. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: During the 
month of November there were several good 
local institutes held in different parts of the 
county. The county institute was one of 
the best ever held here. The ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Hour,’’ during which all the instruction was 
_— by teachers, was a very satisfactory 
eature of the morning sessions. 

CARBON—Supt. Beissel : The local insti- 
tute held at Beaver Meadows was a grand 
success. The papers prepared by the teach- 
ers of the district were full of excellent ad- 
vice and suggestion. The institute was ap- 
preciated by the citizens of the town. The 
attendance of teachers was large, only four 
being absent. The directors of Kidder 
township have repaired the school-house at 
Lehigh Tannery, and furnished it with sin- 
gle desks. If only all the directors in the 
county knew and appreciated the advan- 
tages of the single desk ! 

CLARION—Snpt. Beer: Many of the 
schools are adding to their libraries. Pros- 
pect, Easton, Oak Grove and Gleason's 
schools have pees new bells through 
the efforts of the teachers and pupils. The 
number of schools has been increased. 
Madison has established a graded school at 
Wild Cat. Red Bank has a new school at 
Middle Run. Mt. Pleasant has graded its 
school. Salem and New Bethlehem have 
each added anotherroom. The work started 
out well. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: A local institute 
was held at Clintondale. Prof. Geo. D. Robb, 
of the Altoona high school, delivered a prac- 
tical and sound common-sense talk to pa- 
trons. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Miller: The county in- 
stitute was held the week beginning No- 
uember 27th. The instruction given was 
well adapted to meet the demands of our 
teachers, and the work of the week was sat- 
isfactory. Our instructors were: Dr. Lin- 
coln Shelley, Bucknell University ; Prof. 
F. B. Pearson, Columbus, O.; Miss Louisa 
Connolly, Washington, D. C., and A. K. 
Aldinger, M.D., Bloomsburg Normal School. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney : The annual insti- 
tute was a meeting of great interest and 
profit. Of the 180 teachers only three were 
absent, and these on account of serious ill- 
ness. In my opinion the teachers were the 
ablest body of instructors ever assembled at 
an institute in this county. They showed 
an excellent disposition to learn. We are 
making a strong effort to have drawing and 
physical culture taught in all our schools. 
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With this end in view we had special in- 
structors in these branches at the institute, 
and it was gratifying to see the spirit ex- 
hibited by the teachers to acquire power in 
this direction. One-third of the directors 
of the county were in attendance, and 
showed an active interest in the work. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: Nearly all the 
schools visited thus far are doing prett 
good work. There is no reason why all 
should not be doing the best of work. In 
some localities complaint is made of a lack 
of books and supplies. There is no excuse 
for this either. Teachers seem a little slack 
in local institute work. No excuse for this 
either. County institute will open Decem- 
ber 11th. Hope it will arouse enthusiasm 
in all. The corps of teachers is well quali- 
fied and should do fine work. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: Generally speak- 
ing, the schools are doing pretty good work, 
but here and there I find one not doing so 
well. A stronger educational sentiment is 
growing throughout the county. The four 
educational meetings held this month were 
well attended and much interest was mani- 
fested. At each meeting the full board of 
directors was present, and at the four meet- 
ings a total of eighty-seven teachers was en- 
rolled. The audiences averaged fully 300. 
I am getting a reading circle of teachers 
established in each school district, which 
meets every two weeks to discuss what has 
been read. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: The educa- 
tional event of the month was the annual 
county institute. The teachers were nearly 
all present. The different sessions were 
well attended by citizens. The instruction 
was inspiring and helpful. The institute 
was a success in every way. Several local 
institutes have already been held, and a 
number of others arranged for. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Mount Hope 
and Stevens are the two houses of Pequea 
township that were furnished with new 
desks this year. This township also ob- 
served Arbor Day in two of its schools by a 
generous setting out of trees. Seventeen 
maples were planted at Columbus school 
and eight at Mount Washington. The trees 
are good nursery stock, were carefully se- 
lected, and planted with the spirit that 
speaks to the reader of the opening lines of 
Bryant’s ‘‘Planting of the +e Tree.”’ 
Arbor Day sentiment came in for its share 
of attention at county institute, The com- 
mittee on that theme recommended in its 
report, among other things, that each school 
learn a tree song ; that pupils be asked to 
make a note of the finest trees in the home 
vicinity and give them appropriate names ; 
that the history of Arbor Day be taught ; 
that each pupil be encouraged to own and 
care for a plant or tree; that each school 
keep a scrap book of interesting facts con- 
cerning plants, trees and varieties of wood. 


If this initiative to become better acquainted 
with trees and their influence be given a 
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fraction of the support suggested in this re- 
port, the trees of the future will have a more 
jealous guardianship. Schools must be 
properly equipped to do their work with ef- 
ficiency. Paradise township believes in the 
importance of this idea. At the opening of 
the current year it purchased for each of its 
twelve schools above the primary grade a 
twelve-inch Rand & McNally school globe. 
A school without a globe is of necessity 
hampered in many lessons that it should 
teach. Singing is waxing strong in some 
of our schools. The interest amounts toa 
revival in that subject. Not many years 
ago it was only the exceptional school that 
could boast books in this branch, and then 
only did it have them through the special 
efforts of the teacher, who not infrequently 
had his resources put to the test to procure 
them. Now the idea of buying them and 
paying for them from the district fund is 
popular and being gradually adopted in the 
great majority of our districts. A few years 
more and all our schools will teach the rudi- 
ments of singing from books specially 
adapted for that purpose. The school board 
of West Cocalico furnished each of its 
eleven schools with eighteen books of this 
character at the opening of the term. Some 
of their schools have already made consid- 
erable progress in the knowledge of the 
scale and elements. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Hopper: During the 
month I visited the schools of Jackson, 
Franklin, Exeter, Dallas and Courtdale. In 
almost every instance I found the teachers 
doing good work. Many expressed them- 
selves as having been greatly benefitted by 
the county institute, and are putting into 
practice new ideas gained there. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Otter Creek has 
put in four new wells. Directors every- 
where are visiting the schools in a body, or 
expect todo sosoon. Everything is on the 
usual hustle. 

MonroOE—Supt. Walter: Our fortieth an- 
nual institute was held at Stroudsburg. All 
expressed themselves as highly pleased, and 

ronounced it one of our best institutes. 

his is further evidenced by the fact that in 
an enrollment of 146 teachers there was an 
average attendance during the week of 144 
teachers. Twenty-five directors were pres- 
ent during the sessions. In addition to 
teachers and directors, from 200 to 500 spec- 
tators were present. On Thursday (Direc- 
tors’ Day) the Court House was crowded. 
The address to the directors was given by 
Dr. Geo. B. Hancher. The proceedings 
throughout were of such a character as to 
meet with the approval of the public gener- 
ally, and the institute as a whole may be 
designated successful from every point of 
view. 

MONTGOMERY — Supt. Hoffecker: The 
county institute was held at Pottstown. 
The attendance of teachers was the largest 
in its history. The instructors ranked 
among the best we ever employed. The at- 
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tendance on Directors’ Day was immense. 
It was one of our very best institutes. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: The first local 
institute of the season was held in Sharon 
township November 24th and 2sth. All 
the teachers of the district were present ex- 
cept one, and ail took an active interest in 
the work. Prominent among the topics 
discussed were : ‘‘ Classification and School 
Grades,’ ‘‘Value of Nature 
‘*School Discipline,’ ‘‘ Busy Work,’’ and 
‘“‘Language.’’ There was a good attend- 
ance of citizens and considerable interest 
was manifested. 

T10GA—Supt. Longstreet : Our annual in- 
stitute was held Oct. 30-Nov. 3. The in- 
structors were Dr. A. T. Smith, Mrs. A. T. 
Jenkins and Mrs. Mary Jenks, of the Mans- 
field Normal School ; Dr. E. B. Bryan, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Dr. J. C. Hartzler, Newark, 
Ohio ; Prof. G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem, 
and Prof. C. M. Parker. Theeurollment was 
455. The instruction was inspiring and prac- 
tical, and the interest excellent. I used the 
plan of assigning teachers regular seats for 
day sessions, and it proved successful. I 
have faith in it for good hard work, and 
shall use it next year. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The Corn- 
planter Indian school is doing good work. 
One very sucessful local institute was held 
at Spring Creek ; over fifty teachers were 
present. Some excellent papers were pre- 
sented, and several practical subjects were 
discussed by all present. One by one the 
districts are — their schools. Ten 
townships and boroughs have introduced 
Berkey’s Course of Study this term. 

Co_umMBIA—Supt. Fleisher: Through the 
liberality of a friend of Columbia a night 
school has been opened for the benefit of 
male adults who are engaged in various 
occupations in the daytime. Seventy-five 
men have expressed a desire to supplement 
their education by embracing the opportu- 
nities thus offered. If the school proves a 
success this year, it will no doubt be made a 
permanent institution. 

ren gee ter ag peg Our school 
board has decided to build an eight-room 
school-house in the Third ward, work to be 
begun at once. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Bovard : I visit all the 
schools once a month, and some of them 
twice. Most of our teachers are doing good 
work. Next month we expect to have a 
new building ready to occupy. Some of our 
rooms are overcrowded at present, a condi- 
tion which the new building will remedy. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Our pupils 
are being educated each Thanksgiving sea- 
son to a feeling of others’ woes, by giving 
to the needy of our town. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: During the 
week beginning with October 30th the joint 
county and city teachers’ institute was held 
in the court house. It was a grand success 
in every particular. The instructors were 
all men of marked ability, and the teachers 
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showed their appreciation and interest by 
their regular attendance and marked atten- 
tion. During the month the desks of six- 
teen rooms were changed, so as to give the 
pupils better light and seats better suited to 
their size. A twelve-inch globe has been 
purchased for each building, and one six 
inches in diameter for each teacher’s desk 
above the primary grades. A newchemical 
laboratory has just been completed and fitted 
up in the third story of the high school 
building, which, with a complete set of 
Crowell’s Physical Apparatus purchased 
earlier in the year, gives us one of the best 
equipped high schools in the country. 
READING—Supt. Mackey: Five parents’ 
meetings were held during the week Sep- 
tember 4th to 8th. There were addresses by 
Prof. Albert, of Bloomsburg, the pastors of 
churches in which the meetings were held, 
and by the Superintendent of Schools. We 
believe that the way has thus been opened 
for more efficient co-operation on the part of 
parents and teachers. The fifteenth annual 
session of the city institute was held Sep- 
tember 4th to 8th. The instructors were M. 
G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Miss Margaret McCloskey, Edin- 
boro ; President J. S. Stahr, Franklin and 
Marshall College; Dr. S. G. Schmucker, 
West Chester; Prof. Chas. Albert, Blooms- 
burg; Prof. R..M. McNeal, Harrisburg ; 
Hon. D. B. Bruner, Reading; Miss Lizzie I. 
McGowan, Supervisor of Music, Reading, 
and Miss Edith Verlenden, of Trenton, New 
Jersey. Two handsome and commodious 
new school buildings were ready for occu- 
pancy at the opening of the term. 
' GHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Arbor Day 
was appropriately observed by all the 
schools. A large number of trees were 
planted throughout the city. The evening 
schools opened earlier than in former years, 
as the attendance is better during the fall 
months than in the spring. The visits of 
our directors are encouraging the schools, 
and serve as a stimulus to both teachers 
and pupils. The annual Thanksgiving do- 
nations by the children for the worthy poor 
were the means of making 102 families 
happy. These gifts of the pupils always 
have a good effect upon our people. 
WILKINSBURG—Supt.Shives: Last spring, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, Supt. E. J. Shives received 600 books 
from the Free Carnegie Library, at Brad- 
dock, for the benefit of the pupils in the 
public schools. These books were exchanged 
for others every month. This fall Mr. C. 
has opened up a library in the second ward 
school building at Wilkinsburg, and has 
placed in it three thousand books. He has 
furnished a librarian who keeps the library 
open each day (except Sunday), from one 
o’clock in the afternoon until nine o’clock 
in the evening. A few days ago Supt. 
Shives received a letter from him offering to 
completely fit up a reading room at his ex- 
pense, if the school board will furnish a room. 
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The surroundings of the school-room are also ex- 
ceedingly favorable to real progress. The association 
of numbers and the laudable ambition to excel, ex- 
cited by class practice, these afford a powerful stimulus, 
and give the teacher an advantage which individual 
tuition can never acquire. The error of postponement 
to a later period may be readily shown. The organs 
which produce tone have lost their elasticity, the ear 
lacks the marvellous delicacy of early childhood, the 
voice is no longer flexible. The mind, accustomed 





to other pursuits, is now unfitted to acquire what te 
infancy was intuitive, to childhood appropriate, but 
the aptitude for which has been impaired, if not lost, 
by neglect. Garcia, the most celebrated singing mas- 
ter of modern times, declares, “I can accomplish 
far more before the twelfth year than ever afterward,” 
Dr. Mainzer says that the earliest age—that of six or 
seven years—is the most appropriate for learning to 
sing, and that those who have not learned the ele- 
ments of vocal music before the tenth or twelfth 
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1. We werecrowdedin the cab-in, 














Not a soul would dareto sleep; It 
2. So wegatheredthere in silence, Forthe stoutest held his breath, While the angry waves were 
3. But his lit-tle daughter whispered, As she took his 





shattered by the blast, And to hear the rattling trumpet thunder,“Cut a - way 
bu-sy in his prayers,‘ We are lost!” the Captain shouted, As he staggered down 
spoke in bet - ter cheer,— And we anchored safe in 


mast!” And to hear the rattling trum-pet thun - der,“Cut a- way 

stairs, “We are lost!” the Captain shout-ed, As he staggered down 

clear, And we anchored safe in har - bor, Whenthe mornwas shin - ing clear. 
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waters, Anda storm was on thedeep; ’Tis a fearfulthingin winter, To be 
rolling, Andthe break - ers talked of death; And as thus wesat in darkness, Eachone 
ocean, Just the same as on theland?” Thenhekissedthe lit-tle maiden, And we 
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year have lost the most favorable period of their 
lives,—a loss which nothing but zeal, perseverence, 
and special musical talent can redeem. Throughout 
life, the difference between a musician from infancy 
and one from mature age will be visible at a glance. 
The latter may possess musical knowledge and taste; 
the former will possess both, with deep musical feel- 
ing, more power, and greater certainty of judgment. 
With children, the teacher has a power of creation; 
with adults, he is dependent on circumstances. In 





one case, he educates; in the other, he has to mend 
the defects of education. Usually, with the best 
efforts of both teacher and pupil, only respectable 
mediocrity can be attained. The postponement of 
musical instruction in a great measure accounts for 
the superficiality in music which so generally prevails, 
and for the toleration of musical charlatans, novices 
in musical science, patronized and admired by the 
multitudes who prefer novelty and brilliancy to a 
substantial and comprehensive culture.—2. 7ourjee. 
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